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INSTABILITY IN RELIGION: A SERMON, 
BY THE REV. SAMUEL DOUGHTY, 
OF THE PHILADELPHIA CONFERENCE, NEW BRUNSWICK STATION. 


Hosea vi, 4. 
} Ephraim, what shall I do unto thee? O Judah, what sh@l I do unto thee? to: 
your goodness is as a morning cloud, and as the early dew it goeth away. 


Tuts is a world of changes. Nature preserves the identity o: 


her appearance but for a transient period. The opening loveli- 
uess of spring expands into the maturity of summer, dies in the 


shrivelling blasts of autumn, and is buried beneath the descending 


snows of winter. Now every scene is decorated with grace and 


beauty, and the eye of sensibility gazes enraptured on the fair 


creation. But soon the howling tempest passes over it, and 
mourning and melancholy take the place of joy. 

The same mutability characterizes all the conditions of human 
life. Cities wax and wane in their splendour. Kingdoms arise 
out of hamlets, and their power and glory are felt and seen from 
afar: but crushed by their own weight, or by the power of others, 
they return to hamlets again. The grasping hand of avarice 
heaps its frozen treasures ; but the melting touch of prodigality 
dissolves them. Prosperity gathers within the circle of her cheer- 
ing rays thousands that fawn around her ; but adversity interposes 
her sullen cloud, and raises her tempest voice, and the spell is 
broken. Tyrants raise themselves to thrones by cunning or cru- 
elty ; but soon by cruelty or cunning other tyrants dethrone them. 
‘The hero entwines his brow with a thousand glories ; but disaste: 
or death ultimately rifles him of them all. To-day we taste the 
sweets of happiness ; to-morrow the beloved draught is dashed 
from our lips. In the morning health sheds her graces upon us : 
but they wither with the declining sun ; and upon the cheek where 
slowed her mantling blushes, are spread the pallid hues of death. 

The principles of men are as fluctuating as their circumstances. 
Like the chamelion, man receives the hue of every vice with which 
he comes in contact. Or pliant like the osier, his principles bend 
beneath the power of custom, shape themselves to his circum- 
stances, and become the vile pander of his worldly weal. Men 
indeed are seldom what they seem to be. The appearance is buf 
too unfrequently the fair representation of the heart. Their spe- 
cious virtues glare upon us like the brilliant meteor ; but they 
recede as rapidly from the hand that would define their shape or 
analyze their nature. Nor is this wonderful ; for real virtue can- 
not build on human principles: her only legitimate and enduring 

Vou. x. March, 1827, 10 
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basis is the fear of God. And this foundation is not laid,—or laid 
too slightly for permanent good,—in the unrenewed heart. The 
effect must necessarily have some resemblance to its cause: the 
outward practice, therefore, will, to a great degree, conform to 
the inward principle. _If the one shall fluctuate, the other will, of 
course, want permanency. If the fountain withhold its supplies, 
the retiring stream will leave its channel empty and bare. The 
pulse is motionless when the heart is still. To this cause must 
doubtless be attributed the great diversity, and numerous fluctua- 
tions, in human @pnduct. If there be, indeed, any identity in the 
human character, it must be sought in the characteristics of the 
falien man, where they will be found permanently bad. If there 
appear to be any change for the better, its cause must be sought 
in the conflict of opposing principles; or, rending the disguise, 
you will detect the lurking principles of falsehood and deceit. 

How seriously is it to be lamented that this unsteadiness of moral 
principle should ever cross the thresholds of piety, and find a har- 
bour in the * tabernacles of the righteous !” Alas! while reason, 
enfeebled by her fall, blushes at her own enormities, piety also 
weeps over the sins which have stained the purity of her mantle. 
Let scrutiny pass her detecting finger along the pages where is 
recorded the history of Jehovah’s “ peculiar people :” Oh! how 
many fearful pauses will it make in the exposure of their aposta- 
sies and crimes ! How will the blood curdle around the pious 
heart, as it contemplates the overwhelming judgments which over- 
took their impiety, involving their peace and hopes in one general 
and fearful ruin! And how should the unstable lift up a depreca- 
ting eye to heaven, lest the infuriate storm should reach even unto 
them ! 

In the text we have an affecting representation of Jehovah, 
pausing in his judgments upon his people, as if he were at a loss 
how to proceed with them. ‘ When justice was about to destroy 
them for their iniquity, it was prevented by their repentance and 
contrition: when mercy was about to pour upon them as penitents 
its choicest blessings, it was prevented by their fickleness and 
relapse !” ‘These things induce the just and merciful God to ex- 
claim, O Ephraim, what shall I do unto thee? O Judah, what shall 
I do unto thee? for your goodness is as a morning cloud, and as 
the early dew it goeth away.”* ; 

What a picture of fickieness and ‘instability do these glowing 
and beautiful figures exhibit. What more easily scattered than 
the fleecy clouds of morning ? What sooner disappears than the 
evanescent dew drop ?{ 


* A, Clarke in loco. 
t From the time of harvest, that is, from the middle of April to the middle of 
September, it neither rains nor thunders. (Prov. xxvi, 1. 1 Sam. xii, 17.) During 
the latter part of April, or about the middle of the harvest, the morning cloud is seen 
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Let us apply to ourselves this description of Israel’s piety : 
Inquire into the general causes of our instability : and 
What we ought to expect at the hand of God on account thereof. 


I. Let us apply to ourselves this description of Israel’s piety. 

Had the Jews, at times, a show of piety so far that it could be 
compared to the loveliest objects in nature? Soin the present day 
there is a great appearance of piety in the world. Christianity is 
no longer an “ abhorring unto all flesh.” She is not now the 
object upon whom the ponderous arm of persecution descends 
with malignant and deadly rigour ;—around whose hated subjects 
is kindled the destructive flame. The tears of the martyr have 
long since been exhaled from the earth, and his groans hushed into 
silence. The instruments of his torture are mouldered into ashes, 
and the retribution of heaven hath overtaken his oppressor. The 
record of his sufferings alone remains, the memorial at once of his 
virtue, and of the perilous times through which the religion of 
Jesus has made its triumphant way. If from the dungeons of the 
now expiring inquisition, or from the tortures of bigoted intole- 
rance, a groan of oppression reaches our ear, the heart wakes up 
from its slumber of peace, and pouring forth the torrent of its holy 
indignation upon the cruel oppressor, awes him into mildness: 
Christianity needs not now to court the clemency of hostile princes, 
nor to go in quest of her apologists. The former sacrifice upon 
her altars, and range themselves under her sacred banners: the 
latter come unsought, a multitudinous, immoveable phalanx, upon 
which the weapons of infidelity can make no impression. Their 
arguments are multiplied with ease; their triumphs are cheaply 
purchased ; and over their fallen or flying foes, they wave their 
victorious banner in proud defiance. Nay, intolerance has shifted 
sides: wo to the daring and luckless arm that dares assail the 
truth! its only safety lies in absolute surrender. Christianity, 
alas ! is now the “ Diana” by which the craftsmen live. Ministe- 
rial robes, it is to be feared, are too frequently made the covering 
of a vile ambition, or the pander of a viler passion—* the lust of 
pelf.” Hands that should distribute the ‘ bread of life” to perish- 
ing souls, basely neglect their sacred charge to administer to the 
early in the morning, which disappears as the sun ascends above the horizon. These 
bright fleecy clouds are without water, and are easily carried away by the winds. 
From the Jewish month Sivan, through the entire months of Tammuz, Ab, and the 
former part of Elul, corresponding with our months of May, June, July, and August, 
not a single cloud is to be seen ; but during the night, the earth is moistened by a 
copious dew, which in the sacred volume is frequently made a symbol of the divine 
goodness. (Compare Gen. xxvii, 28, and xlix, 25, where the blessing from above is 
equivalent with dew. Deut. xxxii, 2 ; xxxiii, 13. Job xxix, 19. Mic. v, 7.) In 
Arabia Petrea the dews are’so heavy as to wet to the skin those who are exposed 
to them : but as soon as the sun arises, and the atmosphere becomes a little warmed, 
the mists are quickly dispersed, and the abundant moisture which the dews hati 


<ommunicated to the sands, is entirely evaporated. 
Horne’s Introduction, vol. 3, part i, chap. 2, page 32; 
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unhallowed appetites of corrupted nature. Hearts that should burn 
with humble love and holy zeal, and yearn with tenderest pity over 
the miseries of men, and hasten to relieve them, are too often found 
‘‘ nests of unclean birds” throbbing with unholy desire, disordered 
by tumultuous passions, sensualized and imbruted. Oh! there is 
a burning zeal for Zion abroad in the land !—it flames from the 
sacred desk—it rises from the altars of charity, but ah ! too often 
it betrays the smoke of human ire; the warmth of sectarian, 
interested feeling. 

How vast and intricate is the machinery of our religion 
‘‘ Wheels within wheels” almost endlessly multiplied. Appella- 
tions with difficulty are fabricated for the distinction of her sects 
and societies. The year has hardly days enough for the celebra- 
tion of her various anniversaries. How numerous and diffusive 
are her charities! They are obtained by every lawful expedient : 
they are scattered over the four quarters of the globe: they are 
recorded on the pages of every public print, where the emblazoned 
virtues of the munificent ostentatiously obtrude themselves upon 
the uninquiring eye. Oh, in these prosperous days who would 
not be a Christian ! The narrow way is wonderfully widened ; its 
rocks are hewn to pieces; its thorns are consumed ; and the 
unshodden traveller walks therein uninjured! Storms and tem- 
pests no longer assail the heaven-bound mariner, but he sails on a 
peaceful and a flowing sea! Ancient apologists could say to their 
oppressors, ‘* We were but of yesterday, and we have filled your 
cities and towns ; the camp, the senate, and the forum.”* But 
now,—* O tell it not in Gath !’—we can point to the theatre, to 
the ball room, to scenes of light amusement, to public shows, and 
races, and there single out—if their numbers forbid not—the pro- 
fessors of our religion! O yes; there is a show of piety in the 
land! But ah! her lovely mantle hides many a sensual soul. 

But let us deal honestly. While we aim the shaft of merited 
censure at others, let us not shrink from the keenness of its point. 
Let us not be sensibly alive to the mote in our brother’s eye, while 
we are blind to the beam that darkens our own vision. We, too, 
have our professions ; and in some instances are they not high 
and sounding? We have our privileges, and they are numerous 
and exalted. We have our duties, and they are various and im- 
portant. We meet in the sanctuary: we assemble in the house 
of prayer: our voice is heard in the detail of experience ;: our 
bread is broken in the feast of love: the very groves re-echo with 
the gospel’s joyful sound, while prayer and praise are carried aloft 
upon the air. O yes; asa people we have the “ form of godli- 
ness ;” and, may we not add, the * power thereof?” But still there 
is but too much room for censure. Alas! all that name the name 
of Christ are not careful to “ depart from all iniquity ;”—-they do 
* Tertullian, anno domini 190. 
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not “ adorn the doctrine of God their Saviour in all things.” O, 
if we but “ obeyed from the heart that form of doctrine” delivered 
to us in our most excellent discipline ; if we were careful to prac- 
tise its self-denying ‘rules ;” if we aspired to elevate our character 
to the exalted standard it establishes ; then would we be without 
reproach, or reproached only “ for the name of Christ.” Calumny 
and base detraction—the only forms, thanks to our wholesome 
laws, which persecution dares assume—might hurl upon us the 
shafts of their impotent malice ; our names might be “ cast out as 
evil ;” but then it would be “ for righteousness’ sake ;” and we 
could ‘rejoice and be exceeding glad,” because of the greatness 
of our ‘‘reward in heaven.” But let me bring this subject home 
to the hearts of this congregation. As individuals, if our piety were 
called in question, would not some of us feel ourselves offended, 
and our love for the questioner diminished ? And do we not some- 
times contemplate with complacency the fancied esteem in which 
our piety is held? And shall we be deemed offenders against 
Christian charity, if we admit it possible that some of us may 
esteem ourselves ‘rich and increased in goods,” having need of 
nothing, not knowing that we are “ wretched, and miserable, and 
poor, and blind, and naked 2?” O that this audience would exa- 
mine closely! O that they might not shrink back offended from 
the picture that remains yet to be drawn !* 

Secondly. ‘The Jews had a show of piety ; and sometimes their 
piety was real. But alas ! it was short lived—it was of momentary 
duration. As the morning cloud, and the early-dew, it vanished. 
Occasionally, they were humbled under the corrective severities— 
the fearful judgments of God. Then, like impious Ahab, they 
would clothe themselves with sackcloth, and roll in the ashes of 
humiliation. Bodily austerities, though in the eyes of man pos- 
sessing seeming virtue, have no atoning merit. They cannot 
appease the anger of an offended God, nor allay the anguish of a 
broken heart. ‘* For thou desirest not sacrifice ; else would | 
give it: thou delightest not in burnt offering. The sacrifices of 
God are a broken spirit: a broken and a contrite heart, O 
God, thou wilt not despise.” Their repentance, however bois- 
terous, was usually transient. It resembled the upland torrent 
rushing from the hills in a storm: that rolls its impetaous current 
onward with furious roar : but when the clouds hold up their rain, 
the torrent ceases its running and leaves the channel dry. They 
cowered beneath the bursting storm ; they wept, they vowed, they 
prayed. But when the divine judgments had passed over, and the 
smiles of reconciliation had spread peace and serenity around :— 
when the thunder, and the lightning and the whirlwind were for- 
<otten in the calmness that ensued, the Israelites forgot alike then 
féars and their vows, and relapsed again into crime. 


* The substance of this discourse was preached 1876. 
10* 
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And how is it with ourselves? Do the features of their religious 
character bear no resemblance to our own? Oh! we are too 
much like them. We sit under the preached word—and it is 
often ‘ quick and powerful, sharper than any two-edged sword, 
piercing even to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and is a 
discerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart.” We have 
partial views of our guilt ; our feelings are excited ; we are affect- 
ed; we tremble ; we weep; we make resolutions to reform, and 
for a while we are devotional. But alas! our feelings soon sub- 
side ; our sky is soon overcast ; our views are soon involved in 
darkness ; and our feeble, extorted resolutions, fall easy victims 
to our old besetments. The fervours of our devotion settle into 
lukewarmness, or are chilled into cold formality. Our piety yields 
to the influence of this vain world. Our light is lost in the moral 
gloom that surrounds us, or transmits a trembling inefficient ray. 
Our religious principle possesses a reprehensible flexibility in 
accommodating itself to circumstances. Our comfortable feelings 
are but momentary, and passing off they leave the heart a prey to 
sadness. From the elevation of our transient ecstasies, we sink 
deep into gloomy depression, as if our faith, collecting its feeble 
forces, expended itself in one last and desperate effort. Our hopes 
sink in the hour of trial; the foundation is removed from beneath 
us, and we are left at the cruel mercy of every torturing fear, the 
sport of every foe, and the victim of every temptation. Perhaps 
our religion may seem to stand firm under prosperous circum- 
stances, when all is calm, serene, and peaceful: then it may look 
lovely as the cloud that floats across a morning sky big with the 
promise of refreshing showers ; or beautiful as the early dew that 
trembles on the blossoms of spring ; but as the cloud is driven 
before the rising storm, and the dew is evaporated by the ascend- 
ing sun, so will disappear the seeming loveliness of our piety in 
the hour of its trial. 

Can we not recollect, beloved, the solemn vows of reformation, 
which the trying hour of affliction wrung from our agonized lips ? 
- Then the importance of worldly good dwindled into nothing : the 
world and its false glories faded into a desolate blank : the unwill- 
ing hand let go its grasp of earth, and would fain have fixed it on 
heaven. Oh! how awful it seemed to die! how dark—how 
dreadful appeared the grave! how thick the gloom that settled 
upon the valley and shadow of death! The sea of eternity rolled 
onward its frightful waves, beat into fury by the wrath of God ; 
while every succeeding billow threatened to sweep us from the 
shore of time, and bury us in the interminable deeps of despair. 
Then “I looked on my right hand, and beheld, but there was no 
man” could deliver me. ‘I cried unto the Lord with my voice : 
with my voice unto the Lord did I make supplication.” ‘ Like a 
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érane or a swallow, so did I chatter : I did mourn as a dove : mine 
eyes failed with looking upward.” 

Where, oh, where, now, are the vows of that fearful hour? Ah ! 
you may have consigned them to forgetfulness ; the busy cares of 
life may have crowded them from your thoughts; you may have 
buried them berieath the heap of your subsequent transgressions ; 
but the day of judgment will bring them to your recollection—in 
fearful array before your terrified and shrinking souls !—-Go, anti- 
cipate that time ; ‘‘ pay that thou hast vowed. Salvation is of the 
' Lord.” 

Thirdly. The piety of Israel was productive of no lasting bene- 
fits. As is the cause so is the effect. Morning clouds and early 
dews are too transient to leave lasting blessings behind them. 
Their appearance is fair, but they deceive the expectation : they 
promise much, but accomplish little. The Jews were Jehovah’s 
witnesses to surrounding nations. He placed them as a beacon 
on a lofty hill, to guide the wandering steps of a world involved in 
deepest darkness. They were the depositary of his sacred truth ; 
the medium through which the knowledge of the “ only true God” 
was to be communicated to an idolatrous and degraded world. 
But alas! their rebellions, and idolatries, and wickedness, sunk 
them, too frequently, to the level of the vilest nations, and blended 
them in one undistinguishable mass of turpitude and wretchedness. 
Their example lifted not the world to the elevations of piety :—it 
attracted but few wandering souls to the living God. But the 
vices of an abandoned world ensnared them: they resisted not its 
influence, and it dragged them down into shame and ruin. 

Thus it is with doubtful, unstable, transient piety. Who are 
convinced of its reality ? Who are converted by its influence ? Who 
are won by it from the destructive ways of sin, to the service of the 
living God ? How many of our children can we number among 
the sons and daughters of Sion? How many of our servants are 
the freemen of Jesus Christ ? And who among our neighbours are 
indebted to the instrumentality of our holy example for their con- 
version? ‘The ways of Zion do mourn because none come to 
the solemn feasts: all her gates are desolate : her priests sigh, her 
virgins are afflicted, and she is in bitterness.” Why isit thus? Our 
guilty hearts may fly to the subterfuge of carnal reasoning. We 
may plead the impotency of man; the freeness and sovereignty of 
grace. We may seek our apology in the: pages of inspiration, 
where it is written, “ No man can come to me, except the Father 


who hath sent me draw him :” “ Paul may plant, Apollos water, 


but God must give the increase.” Without controversy, let it be 
granted: there is no power, there is no merit, in human agency, 
unconnected with grace. The mind of man is too dark to con- 
ceive, and his arm is too weak to accomplish, the salvation of the 
meanest of his fellows. * Salvation is of the Lord.” The sublime 
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purpose of human salvation originated in the wisdom and the will 
of God the Father. It is brought within the grasp of sinful man, 
by the passion, and death, and mediation of Jesus Christ, the Son 
of God. It is brought unto the heart of him that believeth, by the 
divine efficiency of the Holy Ghost: the lineaments of the divine 
image—the principles of the divine nature, are traced upon the 
yielding soul, by the unassisted finger of God. For the Christian 
is * born not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will 
of man, but of God.” What then? Is the instrumentality of his 
creatures hereby excluded ? We learn from the word of God, and 
common experience, that it is not. In accomplishing this grand 
purpose, Jehovah disdains not to press into his service the various 
agents to whom he has given being. Heaven pays its glad and 
ready tribute to earth’s Redeemer, and its adoring hosts become 
‘‘ ministering spirits sent forth to minister for them who shall be 
heirs of salvation.” Hell’s fallen tyrant and his minions, the inve- 
terate foes of heaven, often see their darling purposes overruled 
for the believer’s interest, and the sinner’s salvation. Air lends 
its winds ; ocean its waves ; earth opens her capacious bosom ; 
the sky hangs out its thousand lamps; and man, the secondary 
agent, applies them io his purpose. From the highest seraph that 
veils his face before the throne of God, down to the vilest worm 
that winds its tortuous way through earth’s smallest perforations, 
we have the measure and the variety of the instrumentality which 
God condescends to use in the establishment of the Redeemer’s 
glory, and—deem not the sentiment absurd—man’s salvation.* 
And if so, is it vain to suppose that he should use in this great 


work the instrumentality of believers themselves? ‘ Brethren, it 


any of you do err from the truth, and one convert him; let him 
know that he who converteth a sinner from the error of his way, 
shall save a soul from death, and shall hide a multitude of sins.” 
The union of the divine and human natures in the person of Jesus 


‘Christ, ‘so necessary for the redemption of the world, is to us an 


abiding assurance that, “‘in bringing many sons unto glory, the 
Captain of their salvation” requires the humble service of his fol- 
lowers. Viewed in this light, the instrumentality of man, though 
in itself of humble character, appears stamped with the highest 
dignity and importance. 

Beloved, let us not deceive ourselves ; these excuses are mere 
subterfuges into which we would retire from the consciousness of 
our responsibility, and from the cries of offended conscience. But 
we do not remove the danger when we retire from the light: we 
do not abolish truth when we close our eyes against it: and our 
guilt may remain long after we have become insensible to it. We 
are placed here for the illumination of this dark world ;{ but our 
light is dim—its rays are feeble and transient. We are here to 


* Luke xxii, 60—62. Jonah iv, 7. + Matt. vy, 13—16: Philip. ii, 1416. 
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amend the corruptions of mankind, and to preserve the world from 
decay and ruin : but our salt has lost its savour. It is ouf office 
to call off their attention from. earthly to heavenly things ; to direct 
them to the “ Lamb of God that taketh away the sins of the world ;” 
to “allure to brighter worlds, and lead the way.” But the fire of 
our zeal is extinguished, and sinners perish around us. Our love: 
has ceased to warm—it enlivens not: alas! it warms not our own 
hearts ; it were strange indeed, if it enlivened the hearts of others. 
Our goodness is as a morning cloud, and as the early dew it 
goeth away. Good men bebold us, but they turn aside to weep. 
Angels look down upon us, but their golden harps are strung to 
notes of sorrow. And Jesus too, that “ friend that sticketh closer 
than a brother,”—ah ! he points to his lacerated limbs,—to those 
wounds which our sins have opened afresh: ‘Is it nothing to you 
all ye that pass by? behold, and see if there be any sorrow like 
unto my sorrow.” And Satan, and the hosts of hell,—oh, how 
do they triumph ! and inflated with success, how do they aim at 
laying our heritage waste, and making it desolate! While the 
wicked sneer at our professions, and, emboldened by our example. 
sin with a more daring and presumptuous hand. 

II. Let us inquire into the reasons why it is thus with us :— 
What are the causes of our instability ? 

Shall we ask whether Jehovah is changed ? ‘“ Hast thou not 
known ? I am the Lord, I change not ; therefore ye sons of Jacob 
are not consumed.” Shall we inquire whether the word of God 
is altered in its character ? Itis still «‘ the power of God unto sal- 
vation to every one that believeth.” Or the Holy Spirit? It is still 
his office “‘ to convince the world of sin, of righteousness, and of 
judgment ;” and he is the ** Comforter that abideth for ever.” Or 
the Lord Jesus Christ? He is “the same yesterday, to-day, and 
for ever,” and “ ever liveth to make intercession for us.” Or is 
the change in our religious institutions? O, no: for the humble, 
~ the sincere, and the devoted, are still blessed in the use of 
them. 

Shall we attribute our instability to the lukewarmness, or the 
impiety of those who surround us ?—is it the fault of others? It 
may be so in part, but it cannot be altogether. It is common for 
persons in a state of spiritual languor and declension, to criminate 
others, and. wish to involve them in one common blame. To ex- 
tenuate their own offences, they will grasp at the slightest defence ; 
and charity, veracity, and common justice, are but too often sacri- 
ficed by their unsparing hand. At such times they readily attribute 
their want of success to wrong causes ;—to any cause but the 
proper one. How often they charge their faults upon the cireum- 
stances of their condition ; upon the infirmities of their nature ! But 
once admit these pleas ; let them stand good ; give general license 
for their use ; and you open wide the door for all extravagance and 
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crime. Then the drunkerd will plead his appetite invincible and 
resistless, and his shaking hand will grasp more firmly the bow] of 
intemperance and death. Then the midnight thief, with bolder 
step, will invade your dwellings, rifle your possessions, and offer 
as his excuse a natural, uncontrollable pruriency to theft. The 
sanguinary assassin will plead his clamorous wants—his stern 
necessity, or his native thirst for blood: the vile seducer, the im- 
petus of tumultuous passions: avarice, grown more unfeeling, will 
wring tears and groans from penury : foul mouthed slander scatter 
wide her pestilence : every house become a brothel of licentious- 
ness ; and the wide world one vast den of thieves—a perfect 
‘“¢ aceldama ;” a scene of strife and death, from which virtue and 
peace will be violently driven, and every guardian angel turn away 
in horror. Then men would be bold to arraign the justice of God 
before their impious tribunals, and presumptuous reason sitting in 
judgment, would consign his perfections to the “blackness of 
darkness for ever.” Or they might plead at the bar of the final 
judgment these self same circumstances and infirmities as reasons 
for impurity. Christian ! that charity which “ hopeth all things” 
and “hideth a multitude of sins,” allows thee, nay, commands 
thee, in extenuation of another’s fault, to urge this plea: but. she 
allows thee no mantle for thy smallest faults ; she bids thee slay 
them with an unsparing, unregretting hand, or tremble for thy 
safety. She would bare thy heart, to the eagle eye of scrutiny, 
and lay open all its motives, feelings, views, and purposes. ‘“ Judg- 
ment also will” she ‘lay to the line, and righteousness to the 
plummet, and the hail shall sweep away the refuge of lies, and the 
waters shall overflow the hiding place.” 

The mind that can fly to a subterfuge like this, is dark in its 
views, weak, if not vitiated, in its moral principle, and exposed to 
imminent danger. However we may lament the existence of such 
hinderances, they can afford us no solid excuse for our sinful de- 
fects of character ; nor are they, ordinarily, insurmountable. For, 
in whatever situations we may be placed by Jehovah, or whatever 
infirmities may be attached to our nature, we shall, if we seek it, 
find his grace sufficient. If we rush, contrary to the leadings of 
Providence, into situations which are unfavourable to piety, we 
must expect to suffer; yet even here, if we implore his grace, it 
will not be withheld from us. - | 

But, surely, the Christian should act a nobler part than tamely 
to yield to the influence of hostile circumstances. Is it thus he 
would exhibit the loveliness and efficacy of our holy religion, by 
presenting her to the world as a fallen captive, trampled upon by 
temptation, sullied by sin, and the prey of a thousand sorrows ? 
Was it for such a religion that the mysteries of redemption were 
planned in the councils of heaven ere “ the morning stars sang 
together, and the sons of God shouted for joy ?”—for which the 
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‘* Almighty’s Fellow” became a “ man of sorrows,” and “ humbled 
himself even to the death of the cross?” Ah! if it be so, well 
may the skeptic doubt, the scoffing infidel deride, and the philoso- 
pher triumph, while they tell you of the-superior religion of Epic- 
tetus, Plato, or of Socrates. Over the advocates of such a religion, 
the moralist shall gain an easy victory ; while over the religion 
itself, and all its subjects, “the god of this world” may hold 
triumphant sway. 

The religion of Jesus, by such professors, is represented unfairly. 
As truly may you behold the silvery brightness of the moon through 
the dark cloud that veils her glory ; or the dazzling resplendence 
of the sun when an interposing body shrouds him in darkness, as 
to discover the true nature, and superior excellences of our holy 
religion, in the lives and conduct of unstable professors. The 
religion of the gospel is not dragged down the slave and victim of 
every adverse circumstance. She triumphantly ascends above 
her foes, and like her glorious Author, keeps the “* powers of dark- 
ness beneath her feet.” ‘For whatsoever is born of God over- 
cometh the world ; and this is the victory that overcometh the world, 
even our faith. Who is he that overcometh the world, but he that 
believeth that Jesus is the Son of God?” ‘ Enoch walked with 
God” during three hundred and sixty years, in the midst of pre- 
vailing corruption, and “had the testimony that he pleased God.” 
Abraham was tried in the most tender and vulnerable points ; yet 
‘he staggered not through unbelief,” but obtained an “ exceeding 
great reward.” Job held fast his “‘ integrity” in the midst of unpa- 
ralleled afflictions. David’s heart was “fixed,” even when “ chased 
as a flea” among the mountains. Ferocious beasts diminished not 
the faith of Daniel. The furious flame impaired not the confidence 
of the Hebrew children. And “time would fail to tell” of those 
‘«* who had trial of cruel mockings and scourgings, yea moreover 
of bonds and imprisonment: they were stoned, they were sawn 
asunder, were tempted, were slain with the sword : they wandered 
about in sheepskins and goatskins ; being destitute, afflicted, tor- 
mented :”—-yet “all these obtained a good report through faith.” 

Religion has her subjects among all ranks and classes of men, 
in every possible condition, and under every possible circumstance ; 
and patterns of piety may be found in them all. Iti s folly, there- 
fore, for any to allege such excuses for the imperfection and insta- 
bility of their piety. Innumerable witnesses wi:! eondemn them, 
and their own consciences will echo back their condemnation. 
Let these persons examine closely, and doubtless they will soon 
discover that the fault is with themselves—in their own hearts. 

(To Bo concluded in our next.) 
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“Vemoir of the Rev. Joseru Martin. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
—~> 
MEMOIR OF JOSEPH MARTIN, A LOCAL PREACHER. 
To the Editors of the Methodist Magazine. 

Ix compliance with the special request of the widow and friends of the 
deceased, I send you for insertion the following brief memorial of our respected 
brother, Joseph Martin. Yours in the bonds of Christian regard, 

Schenectady, Dec. 1, 1826. GEORGE CoLEs. 


—_—_— 


‘¢ Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their humble joys, and destiny obscure : 
Nor grandeur hear, with a disdainful smile, 
The short and simple annals of the poor.” ——Gnray. 

Diep, in this city, on Monday the 16th of October, 1826, the 
Rev. JoserH Martin, local preacher of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, in the 36th year of his age. 

He was a native of England, and was born in the parish of 
Ewhurst in the county of Sussex, where he lived until the year 
1819, when he embarked for America. 

His parents were once in affluent circumstances, and in the 
days of their prosperity were members of the established church ; 
but in the latter part of their life they experienced a reverse of 
fortune, and then they became more ‘intimately acquainted with 
‘the sect every where spoken against,” and not only acquainted 
with them, but attached to them and their doctrines. Joseph’s 
father gave the ground on which to build the chapel, and his mo- 
ther became a member of the society. 

Joseph, however, was born before this change took place, and 
was * baptized” according to custom, by the parish priest. Nay 
farther, he was even “ confirmed,” as it is called, by the bishop 
himself; and yet all this, as he afterwards believed, did no more 
than make him a nominal Christian. ‘ Foolishness,” says Solo- 
mon, ‘is bound up in the heart of a child.” It was so in Joseph’s 
case ; and the everlasting truth, in all its force, stood out against 
him, constantly urging its unyielding claim, “ Ye must be born 
again.” After “confirmation,” Joseph approached the table of 
the Lord, and it was then, as I have been told, that the Spirit of 
God fastened upon his mind the solemn truth, “ Thou hast neither 
part nor lot in this matter, for thy heart is not right with God.” 

Under the preaching of a Methodist minister his understanding 
was more fully enlightened, and his conscience completely awa- 
kened to a sense of his danger; and God, “ who worketh all 
things after the counsel of his own will,” saw fit to manifest him- 
self to Joseph as a sin pardoning God, while he was riding in a 
cart on the road. Then it was that Jehovah passed by, and pro. 
claimed himself to the penitent, ‘“the Lorv, the Lorp God, mer- 
ciful and gracious, long suffering, and abyndant in goodness and 
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truth, keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity, transgres- 
sion, and sin.” Then was fulfilled that scripture, “‘ Behold I make 
all things new.”” The heavens wore a smiling aspect, and “the 
earth was full of his praise.” It was on a “ Good Friday,” as the 
day is rightly called by the venerable church alluded to, and he 
always remembered it with peculiar pleasure afterwards, and 
esteemed that day as the day in which he was “ born again,” and 
the best day of his life. 

Before his conversion he followed the giddy multitude doing 
evil, and sought happiness in the deceitful pleasures of an alluring 
world. But when divine grace had changed his heart, he chose 
other associates and other pursuits ; and it was not long before 
he could say from his very heart, “I had rather be a doorkeeper 
in the house of my God, than to dwell in the tents of wick- 
edness.” 

He joined the Methodist society in Ewhurst, and was diligent 
in the use of all the means of grace within his reach, working with 
his hands by day for the bread that perisheth, and by night in 
prayer meetings at home and abroad, for that which endureth unto 
eternal life. He was much esteemed by his classmates, and after 
a while was promoted to the office of a leader, which he filled with 
honour, and the duties of which he discharged with fidelity and 
acceptance. He afterwards became an exhorter, and finally, 
about a year before he left his native place, had his name enrolled 
on the local preachers’ plan, according to the usages in that 
country. In that capacity he came to this country about seven 
years since, and continued to exercise his gift until called by his 
last sickness to put up his sword, and “cease at once to work and 
live.” He brought with him his “¢ plans and tickets,” and a “ Book 
of Common Prayer ;” but it was evident from the use he made of 
them, that he did not value the former as “ precious relics,” or the 
latter as a necessary help to devotion, for the Spirit of God had 
taught him that something more than a mere form was necessary 
in order to worship God acceptably : and he well knew, that unless 
the name be written in the Lamb’s book of life, all registers, recom- 
mendations, and tickets, are vain. These, therefore, he regarded 
only as passports from one society to another, and as a sort of 
éredentials by which he expected to be acknowledged as a Wes- 
leyan Methodist. 

His education was by no means liberal, nor were his talents con- 
sidered, in a literary point of view, of the first or even second order ; 
but when he preached it was with demonstration of the Spirit and 
with power ; and when he prayed, ‘the heavens gave forth rain,” 
and the heritage of the Lord was blessed under the labours of his 
servant. And moreover he possessed excellences and recom- 
mendations which are greatly to be preferred to splendid talents or 
literary fame. Some of these I shall enumerate. 

Vou. x. March, 1827. 1} 
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1. An unblemished character. Those who knew him best, in 
this country and in that from which he came, unite in their testi- 
mony, that of him they knew no harm; and no “slur,” to use 
their own phraseology, fell upon his moral character since he pro- 
fessed the religion of Jesus Christ.. In this respect he lived in al} 
good conscience in the sight of God and man. 

2. But his virtues were not only of a negative cast ; he pos- 
sessed positive excellencies ; integrity and uprightness, industry, 
temperance, and economy. Deadness to the world, and zeal for 
the glory of God, were conspicuous traits in his character. He 
was well aware that if a professor of religion provide not for his 
own, he hath denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel ; and 
as no “ slur” fell upon his character, so he was careful to bring 
no stain upon the religion of Christ Jesus, nor give occasion to 
the enemy to speak reproachfully. 

3. He was a tender hearted and an affectionate husband, a kind 
and indulgent parent. It was his delight to anticipate their wants, 
and to lessen, if possible, their afflictions. Of him it might be said, 
as Dr. Watts said in his elegy on Sir Thomas Abney, “* He more 
than doubled all their joys, and half sustain’d their cares.” 

4. Undeviating attachment to the cause of God, and unabated 
love to the dear Redeemer, were not less conspicuous in his cha- 
racter, than those virtues that adorn the man. Asa Christian he 
was sincere and humble, uniform and persevering. And though 
born in a country where shouting does not obtain to the extent it 
does in this, yet when he was “born again,” as he often said, he 
‘*shouted with all his might and strength,” and in meetings was 
often lively and animated to a great degree, and when he found 
himself among a people who were not afraid of either noise or 
power, he could shout as loud, and feel as happy, as if he had 
been ‘brought out” in the tented grove, or converted on the 
camp ground. 

5. In his last illness he was patient and resigned, and at seasons 
triumphantly happy. He was taken sick on Friday the 15th of 
September. On the Tuesday following his wife observed him 
weéping, and asked him the reason: he said he had heard a sound 
at the door, as of “‘harpers harping with their harps,”.and that it 
was to him the most heavenly music he ever heard in his life ; that 
the angels were come for him, and that.he must leave them, mean- 
ing his wife and family. From this time he uniformly declared he 
was going home, and seemed to have given up the world and all 
its concerns. The thoughts of leaving wife and children, though 
so dear to him in health, did not from this time seem to trouble | 
him for a moment. His disorder seemed to be a fever of the 
typhus kind, and deprived him of his strength in a short time, and 
at intervals of his reason; which in part deprived his friends of 
that satisfaction which they otherwise would have taken in his 
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conversation as he drew near the close of life. But though at 
times delirious, he was often perfectly sensible ; and then, not the 
cares of this vain world, but Jesus and religion, were his theme. 
On a sabbath afternoon during his sickness, when a few friends 
called in to see him, he desired them to unite in prayer and praise ; 
they did so, and the presence of the Lord was sensibly felt. He 
enjoyed the exercises very much, and said, ‘it is like a little heaven 
below.” On another occasion the following conversation took 
place: ‘Can you give up the world, and your wife and children ?” 
“Yes.” Does eternity seem near?” ‘Yes, very near.”— 
‘¢ How is the prospect?” ‘It seems as if I could see Jesus, 
smiling and bidding me come.” ‘Is he precious?” ‘“ Yes, very 
precious.” ‘Does death seem terrible?” ‘ No.” «Does the 
grave look gloomy?” “No.” ‘ Have you any fear?” «Not 
any.” ‘Are you willing to die?” “Yes, willing to die, or will- 
ing to live ; the Lord’s will be done.” 3 . 

About a week before his departure, he said to his friend who 
was sitting by his side, ‘‘ Come, I want to be going.” ‘ Where 
do you want to go?” inquired his friend. ‘I want to go and see 
Jesus,” said he, “and enjoy him for ever.” On the Friday night 
before he died, brother Platts and brother Brewer, and two or three 
of the sisters being present, they attended prayers with him. He 
got very happy, clapped his hands, and said, * O that I had strength 
to praise the Lord.” When the brethren had done praying, he 
asked, ‘ Are there no more to pray ? Lord, take away,” said he, 
“a man fearing and a devil pleasing spirit. Where there is no 
cross there is no crown: don’t be afraid nor ashamed to own 
Jesus.” On the Sunday night following, while brother P. was 
reading to him the fourteenth chapter of St. John, he exclaimed, 
“‘Is not this good religion?” ‘ Yes,” said his friend, “* don’t you 
call it good religion?” Yes,” said he, “I do.” On Monday 
morning, the day on which he died, he pronounced, in a very 
audible voice, ‘This day is salvation come to this house ;” but 
whether it was the echo of a word from heaven, or whether the 
passage had been running in his mind, could not easily be deter- 
mined. The sound awakened his wife, who just before the break 
of day had dropped asleep. He continued talking in a connected 
strain, on the subject of the text he had pronounced, until every 
power of his soul seemed engaged in the delightful contemplation 
of speedy deliverance, and until exhausted nature could bear no 
more. 

I visited him again on the day he died. He appeared to be in 
the last conflict. His countenance seemed to say, 

** Cease, fond nature, cease thy strife, 
And let me languish into life.”’ 

Judging it useless to attempt to converse with him, I proposed 
prayer, and had scarcely uttered three sentences, when I perceived 
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by his hearty “amen,” that his whole heart and soul were still in 
the work. After prayer we sang “ I'll praise my Maker while I’ve 
breath.” He instantly joined in the words and time, and conti- 
nued until the hymn was finished. His wife informed me, that 
some time previous to this he had said to her, “* The sting of death 
is gone ; blessed be God, who giveth us the victory through our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” He departed this life about three o’clock in 
the afternoon, and on the day following his mortal remains were 
deposited in the Methodist burying ground in this city, to sleep 
et his fathers and brethren in the Lord until the resurrection ot 
the just. 

Brother Martin was beloved by his friends, and esteemed by his 
neighbours as a good man, and one that feared God above many. 

To live above reproach, and to go down to the grave without 
censure, is the lot of comparatively few. The man that walks 
with God, and has the testimony that he pleases him, is an honour- 
able man ; and few, it is believed, who knew Joseph Martin will 
deny him this honour. 





MEMOIR OF THE REV. RICHARD BRYAN. 


Communicated by the Rey. James O. Andrew. 


RicuarpD Bryan, the subject of the following memoir, was born 
April 30, 1759, at or near the place where the town of Cheraw 
now stands. At an early period of his life, his parents removed 
with him to the state of Georgia. Here they remained until Richard 
was about 17 years old, when they returned to South Carolina, 
where he continued to the day of his death. Of the circumstances 
of his early life we can say but little; we have learned, however, 
that when he was about twelve years old, the Spirit of God visited 
him with gracious influences, causing him to feel the necessity of 
religion, and leading him to pray. ‘These impressions continued 
until the commencement of our revolutionary struggle. Being then 
about 18 or 19 years of age, he entered the American army, and 
soon lost, amidst the dissipations of a camp, the serious impressions 
which had formerly affected his mind. With the events of his life 
during the time that he was a soldier, we are not sufficiently 
acquainted to make them the subject of particular remark ; we 
only know that he was taken prisoner by the British, and that, after 
remaining with them some time, he contrived to make his escape, 
and returned in safety to his friends. At the close of the war he 
settled himself in Colleton district, and continued in the same 
neighbourhood till the day of his death. 

About the year 1786, the Rev. Isaac Smith, the first Methodist 
preacher who visited that part of South Carolina, preached in a 
school house in the neighbourhood in which Mr. B. lived ; here a 
small society was raised, of which several of his friends and rela- 
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tives became members ; but he himself stood aloof until about the 
latter end of the year 1789, when the death of an only brother 
awakened him to serious reflection. The society in his neigh- 
bourhood was still small, and consisted chiefly of females, among 
whom there was no proper person to act as class leader. At this 
time the Rev. Aquila Sugg travelled on that circuit, who being 
about to make a new class paper, and noticing that Mr. Bryan had 
become more serious than formerly, ventured not only to enter his 
name on the class paper as a member, but appointed him leader 
of the class. With this Mr. Bryan was not well pleased, and 
ordered his name to be erased from the paper ‘If you knew,” 
said the preacher, ‘that your name was written in the Lamb’s 
book of life, would you order it to be erased?” The reply was 
“No.” This question alarmed him, and he resolved immediately 


to save his soul: he received the class paper, and for many years © 


performed the office of leader, walking in all the ordinances of 
the Lord blameless. He was soon after appointed one of the 
stewards of the circuit, and in this very important and delicate 
situation, acquitted himself to the entire satisfaction of the church, 
and the preachers who at different times travelled on the circuit in 
which he lived. Not only was he diligent in his attention to the 
pecuniary interests of the circuit, but in the discharge of that equally 
important and more difficult part.of a steward’s duty, which refers 
to giving advice or admonition to the preachers, he acted in such 
a manner as to secure the veneration and love even of those whom 
he had occasion to reprove. As_a class leader he was perseve- 
ringly attentive to his class, never neglecting to meet it, even il 
there were only four or five persons present. 

. After serving the church for many years in the two fold relation 
of class leader and steward, in 1807 he was licensed to exhort, and 
in the following year he was licensed to preach as a local preacher. 
He now sustained a new and more important relation to the 
church ; but the same piety, and devotion to its interests, which 
had formerly characterized his conduct, still continued to attend 
him. His labours as a preacher were extensive, and highly 
acceptable and useful to the people among whom he preached. 
In the year 1812, he was ordained deacon by bishop Asbury ; and 
in 1818, was ordained elder by bishop M‘Kendree. These vari- 
ous offices he filled with dignity and usefulness, until it pleased 
Almighty God to remove him from scenes of earthly conflict, to 
rest in a more peaceful country. 

But it was not only as a minister that he was respected and 
useful ; he had acquired considerable knowledge of physic, which 
he made subservient tothe welfare of the poor around him. When 


they were sick, they not only looked to him as their spiritual - 


instructer, but they applied to him as their physician also: and he 
was always ready to render them his aid in either capacity. No 
41* 
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did his charity extend only to giving advice ; he always kept « 
supply of medicine, which was administered to the poor, without 
money and price. For nearly twenty years, he served his country 
in various offices of trouble, without profit; such as magistrate, 
commissioner of the poor, and commissioner of free schools ; in 
all of which he acted in such a manner as to secure the approba- 
tion of the community. And, in fact, we should hazard nothing 
in saying that few men, in this section of country, have enjoyed 
so large a portion of the confidence and respect of people of ali 
ranks and denominations, as brother Bryan. 

As a minister of Christ, he was judicious and zealous ; his ser- 
mons were strictly evangelical, and gave evidence that they were 
the result of much prayerful meditation. He understood the 
doctrines of Methodism well, and loved to inculcate and recom- 
mend them, both by precept and example. He was diligent in 
preaching the word, not contenting himself with preaching in his 
own immediate neighbourhood, on the sabbath, but extending his 
field of labour to distant places, and esteeming it a privilege to be 
a co-worker with his-itinerant brethren, in carrying the glorious 
gospel into those places where the people were sitting in the region 
and shadow of death. 

As a member of the quarterly conference of Orangeburg circuit, 
he was peculiarly punctual in attending the quarterly meetings ; and 
this punctuality continued to the last. The writer of this memoir 
cecollects that brother Bryan, only a few months before his death, 
accompanied him to a quarterly meeting at a considerable distance 
irom his residence : at this meeting he preached with great energy ; 
and in the love feast, especially, his soul appeared unusualy ani- 
mated. He told us that he had often met with us in love feast, at 
quarterly meetings ; ‘* but,” said he, “I think this is the last quar- 
terly meeting I shall ever attend with you ; but, if | never see you 
more on earth, I expect to meet you in heaven ; for,” continued he, 
“* T feel that I love God and his people.” His presentiment proved 
sorrect ; for he was never afterwards permitted to meet with us 
in quarterly meeting. 

If we view brother Bryan as a friend to the cause of Christ, and 
to his ministers, his character is admirable. He gave liberally of 
his substance to aid the cause of Christ, and his contributions 
increased in proportion to the increase of his wealth. His hospi- 
tality was unostentatious, but plain, honest, and ample; even the 
stranger who tarried with him for the night. felt, when he departed, 
that he had been with one who was not forgetful to entertain stran- 
gers. ‘To the travelling preachers his house was well known as 
the preacher’s home ; and they always found in him a friend to 


advise, reprove, or comfort them, as occasion might require. Over 


the young preachers he watched with all the solicitude of a father ; 
he corrected their errors, and administered consolation and en- 
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couragement, with becoming wisdom and tenderness: long will 
the kindness of Richard Bryan be remembered by those who have 
travelled the Orangeburg circuit. As he had consecrated his sub- 
stance to God, the Lord remembered him for good; while he 
ininistered to God’s servants, to the support of his cause, and to 
the necessities of the poor, he yet increased in goods, and at his 
decease left his family in independent circumstances. But the 
Lord especially. owned him in the conversion of his children ; of 
whom five out of six have embraced religion, and are travelling 
the road to heaven. 

For.two or three years his health had been declining ; he had 
experienced some slight attacks of palsy, and frequently told his 
family that he believed he should die with that disease. He was, 
however, occasionally able to preach, and sometimes rode a con- 
siderable distance from home, to attend different appointments for 
preaching. For a few months before his death, however, he had 
been mostly confined to his house ; rarely going out to meeting, 
except to hear preaching at the meeting house in his own imme- 
diate neighbourhood. On the Ist day of March, 1826, he attended 
at this church, to welcome the preacher, who had just come into 
the circuit. Here he delivered an exhortation ; as he did at the 
same place, two weeks after, when the assistant preacher came 
round. This proved his last public effort in the cause of God. 
That afternoon he appeared in as good health as usual, conversing 
with his accustomed cheerfulness ; and at bedtime retired to rest, 
apparently as well as he had been for many months. After being 
im bed some little time, his wife heard him fall on the floor. She 
went to him immediately, and inquired what was the matter ; he 
replied, that something was the matter with his mouth, his right 
hand, and right foot. She placed him on the bed as soon as pos- 
sible, and began to alarm the family. He told her not to call them, 
but to lie down herself, adding that he should soon be better. 
‘These were the last words he ever uttered, although he lived until 
the 19th of the same month, when the Lord released him from the 
afflictions of this world of trial and sin. His funeral sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Elisha Calloway, from 1 Sam. ii, 30; 
‘‘ Them that honour me, I will honour.” 

He was one of the few worthies who received the early Me- 
thodist preachers, when every man’s hand was against them. He 
lived to see the mustard seed become a great tree ; and after wit- 
nessing, with increasing exultation, the triumphs of the cross of 
Christ, he descended quietly to the tomb, amidst the blessings of 
nent who knew and loved him. ‘The memory of the just is 
hlessed.”’ 





Sacred Criticism. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


mln 
SACRED CRITICISM. 
Tvwpia, from yvow, to know, and Eww, to feel, perceive, or to know. 


TuaT words are now considered 
as arbitrary signs of ideas, needs 
no proof. But whether they were 
so from the beginning, admits of a 
question. 

If we glance at the history of 
alphabetical writing, we shall be 
convinced that the first efforts to 
communicate thoughts by means of 
representative characters, were di- 
rected to ascertain a correspond- 
ence between the thing and the cha- 
racter selected to represent it. Af- 
terwards certain letters of the alpha- 
bet stood for things : thus x (aleph) 
stood for an ox, 3 (beth) for house, 
1 (gimel) for a camel, and so on of 
the rest. This is farther manifest 
from the well known fact, that the 
first letter of the Greek alphabet, (A, 
alpha,) represents the beginning, 
and the last, (Q, omega,) the end- 
ing of time, or of any thing, and is 
so applied in Rev. i,8. The same 
remark will apply to the first 
(x aleph,) and last (n faw) letters 


of the Hebrew alphabet: hence 


some of the Jewish commentators 
affirm that nx, which is generally 
understood as a particle, denoting 
the accusative or oblique case of 
Hebrew nouns, means in Gen. i, 1, 
the substance, the beginning and 
ending of the materials, out of 
which God formed the terraqueous 
globe. Aleph, x, also, as the pro- 
nominal affix, forms the first person 
singular of all the Hebrew verbs, 
as it is the first letter of the per- 
sonal pronoun x, J. 

From the well known fact that 
all Hebrew roots are verbs of the 
third person singular preterite, the 
Hebrew language has been consi- 
dered an ideal language, because 
all the words in the language are 


derived from verbs, which convey 
an zdea of action; and in their first 
formation, when such a word was 
pronounced, the radical and active 
idea it was designed to express 
was immediately perceived. ‘These 
words, therefore, were not origin- 
ally, mere arbitrary signs of ideas, 
but there was more probably an 
intimate connexion between the 
words and the ideas they were de- 
signed to represent. Hence a name 
was given to such a thing or crea- 


ture, because it was expressive of 


some action or quality of the crea- 
ture or thing so named. Some 
words were also formed so as to 
make a correspondence between 
the sound of the word and the thing 
or circumstance it represented, as 
in the English words, thunder, hush, 
guttural. In those primitive times 
it may be presumed that the mean- 
ing of words was more fixed and 
determinate, being principally used 
to represent objects of sense. 

In process of time, as the know- 
ledge of mankind increased in the 
sciences and arts, words were not 
only multiplied, but their significa- 
tion varied, being transferred from 
their literal to a figurative mean- 
ing. Hence the highly figurative 
language of Scripture, and indeed 
of all the ancient and oriental wri- 
ters. Metaphors were taken from 
the objects of sense in order to 
represent spiritual subjects, and 
abstract or metaphysical ideas. 

But perhaps one of the mosi 
perplexing difficulties in verbal cri- 
ticism is the variety of senses in 
which the same word is used, and 
the application of different words 
to the same object. This has given 
rise to a misconstruction of an 
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author’s meaning on the one hand, 
and to the multitude of synonymes 
in almost every language, on the 
other. To avoid error on this sub- 
ject, it becomes necessary not only 
to ascertain the etymological mean- 
ing of a word, or its common ac- 
ceptation as explained in the dic- 
tionaries, but also to have recourse 
to the connexion in which the word 
in question occurs, as well as to 
consider the timeand circumstances 
of its being spoken or written, and 
likewise noting whether it be used 
inits primitive, secondary oraccom- 
modated, literal or figurative sense. 

Under the influence of these 
remarks, let us endeavour to ascer- 
tain the meaning of the words pre- 
fixed to this article, as they are 
used in the sacred Scriptures ; for 
though they come from different 
roots, they have undoubtedly a 
kindred signification. ‘There may 
be, however, this difference : the 
one, £01, may refer more especially 
to the outward sense of seeing, and 
the other, yvow, to the mental per- 
ception; though they are unques- 
tionably often used in the same 
sense, as in a number of places the 
former word applies to the mind as 
well as to the body: see, for in- 
stance, 2 Cor. xi, 11, 31; John xxi. 
15,16; Heb. x, 30. 

1. Esdw signifies to understand, 
or to have a clear perception of any 
subject or thing ; and corresponds 
iN meaning, as it plainly does in its 
formation, to the Hebrew word yy". 
They both occur in this sense in 
Ruth iii, 11, in the Hebrew Bible 
and the Septuagint translation : 
s¢ For all the city of my people doth 
xNow (yt Sept. ode) that thou art 
@ virtuous woman.” The Greek 
word 7vow occurs in a similar sense 
in Matt. xxv, 24; “ Lord (syvwv) 
I know (that is, I see, or perceive) 
thee, that thou art a hard man.” 

2. It signifies to approve of, to 


* 
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take delight in. ‘‘ For the Lord 
(yy Heb. ywwoxes Sept.) KNow- 
ETH the way of the righteous :”— 
that is, the Lord approveth, or 
taketh delight in the character and 
ways of the righteous. In Rom. 
viii, 28, the word occurs if a simi-~ 
lar sense :—‘* For whom he did 
(mpoeyvw) FOREKNOW,”’ that is, ap- 

rove of beforehand, ‘he also did 
predestinate to be conformed to 
the image of his Son.” 

Anexaminination of those places 
where this word is preceded by a 
negative particle, or with a negation 
prefixed, will confirm this interpret- 
ation. ‘ They have set up kings, 
but not by me; they have made 
princes, and I Knew it not,’”’ Hos. 
viii, 4. Kou oux syvweitav yuo, that is, 
they were not such as I approved 
of; they neither consulted me in 
their choice of their rulers, nor did 
I approve of the character and con- 
duct of those whom they elevated 
to those stations. In the same 
sense it undoubtedly should be 
understood in Matt. vii, 23 : “* And 
then will 1 profess unté them, 
ovdemore eyvwv unos, | NEVER KNEW 
you.” I never approved of you as 
my servants ; all your professions 
of love and attachment to me were 
hollow ; and as to the “‘ wonderful 
works” which you pretend to have 
wrought in my name, your preten- 
sions are unfounded and false, for 
I never acknowledged you as my 
servants. 

From the sense in which the 
word know is now generally under- 
stood, some have inferred from the 
above and similar passages, that 
the Almighty is not possessed of 
infinite prescience ; but surely such 
an inference is wholly unauthori- 
zed from these passages, and i¢ 
flatly contradicted by numerous 
others, as well as from every pro- 
phecy contained in theBook of God, 

3. It is submitted whether the 
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words in Mark xiii, 32, ovdeig oidev, 
may not be rendered, ‘‘ no man 
* maketh known—no, not the angels 
which are in heaven, neither the 
Son, but the Father.” This ren- 
dering would at least have the 
happy effect of relieving the pass- 
age from the charge of attributing 
ignorance to the Son of God re- 
specting a very important event, 
and of making it harmonize with 
those scriptures which assert, that 
‘¢in him were hid all the treasures 
of wisdom and knowledge.” Allow- 
ing this rendering to be correct, the 
meaning would be, that the coun- 
sels of heaven did not permit that 
Jesus should at this time make 
known to his disciples when the 
day of judgment should take place. 

A. In a great variety of places it 
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signifies that sort of knowledge 
which results from experience. 
* Q continue thy loving kinkness 
unto them that KNow thee,” Psa. 
xxxvi, 10. Those who properly 
know God, have arrived at this 
knowledge from an experience of 
his loving kindness. ‘“ But the 
natural man receiveth not the things 
of the Spirit of God; for they are 
foolishness unto him, neither can 
he KNow them, because they are 
spiritually discerned,” 1 Cor. ii, 14. 
The plain meaning is, that such is 
the natural darkness of the human 
mind, that it cannot discern, per- 
ceive. or approve, of the things of 
the Spirit of God, until it be en- 
lightened by that Spirit, and is 
thereby brought to an experimental 
acquaintance with God. 





From Jones’ Catholic Doctnne of a Trinity. 


Why callest thou me good? there is none 
good but one, that is,God. Matt. xix, 17. 


An objection to the Deity of 
Christ is founded upon the Greek, 
which runs thus : Ovdeig esw ayadG@, 
c+ pn sis, 0 ©&EG~. There is none 
good but as, one; and that (one) 
is 0 @sG@~, God. Whence it is ar- 
gued, that the adjective «is being in 
the masculine gender, cannot be 
interpreted to signify one being or 
nature (for then it should have been 
BN, in the neuter) but one person : 
so that by confining the attribute of 
goodness to the single person of the 
Father, it must of course exclude 
the persons of the Son and Holy 
Ghost from the unity of the God- 
head. 

To say the truth, I think this is 
the most plausible objection I have 
ever met with; and I have sincerely 
endeavoured to doit justice. If it 
is capable of being set in a stronger 
light, any man is welcome to add 
what he pleases to it. For suppo- 
sing the word «is to signify one per- 


son (and in that lies the whole force 
of the argument) then if one person 
only is good, and that person is 
God ; it must also follow that there 
is but one person who is God: the 
name of God being as much con- 
fined hereby to a single person as 
the attribute of goodness. But this 
is utterly false ; the names of God, 
Lord, Lord of hosts, the Almighty, 
Most High, Eternal, God of Israel, 
&c, being also ascribed to the second 
and third persons of the blessed 
trinity. ‘Take it this way, there- 
fore, and the objection by proving 
too much, confutes itself, and 


- proves nothing. 


The truth is, this criticism, upon 
the strength of which some have 
dared to undeify their Saviour, has 
no foundation in the original. The 
word si¢ is so far from requiring the 
substantive person to be understood 
with it, that it is put in the mascu- 
line gender to agree with its sub- 
stantive ©s@-, and is best con- 
strued by anadverb. If you follow 
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the Greek by a literal translation, 
it will be thus— There ts none good 
—s un cig 0 ©¢G-—but the one 
God ; that is, in common English, 
but God only. And it happens that 
the same Greek, word for word, 
occurs in Mark ii, 7,—Who can 
forgive sins—si wy sig 0 Oc @-~—but 
God only : so it is rendered by our 
translators: and we have a plain 
matter of fact that si¢ in this place 
cannot possibly admit the sense of 
one person, because Christ, who is 
another person, took upon him to 
forgive sins. In the parallel place 
of St. Luke’s gospel,* the expres- 
sion is varied, so as to make it still 
clearer—e wn pov@~ 0 ©c<@-—not 
1s but pov@-, another adjective 
* Luke vy, 21. 
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of the masculine gender ; which, 
though it agree with its substantive 
OG, is rightly construed an ad- 
verb—either the alone God, or God 
only. And the Greek itself uses 
one for the other indifferently—as 
sr” apry, wovw, by bread only*—ev 
Aoyw povov, in word only.t The 
utmost that can be gathered, there- 
fore, from these words, is no more 


. than this, that there is one God, (in 


which we are all agreed) and that 
there is none good beside him ; 
which nobody will dispute. Whe- 
ther in this God there be one per- 
son, or thiee, remains yet to be 
considered: and the Scripture is 
so express in other places, as to 
settle it beyond all dispute. 


* Matt. iv, 4. +1 Thes. i, 5. 





STRUCTURE OF THE HUMAN EYE AND EAR, 


By the Rev. Daniel M‘Allum, M. D. 
(Concluded from page 71.) 


THE ANATOMY OF THE EAR. 

WE propose to follow a different 
course in this part of our subject, 
from that which we adopted in the 
former. We shall preface a few 
remarks on the construction of this 
ergan, by touching on the theory 
of hearing, and thus shall clear our 
way to the great argument of our 
theme. Sound is nothing more 
than air in motion ; and in order to 
conceive aright on the subject, we 
must call to mind that we are mo- 
ving in an ocean of fluid matter, 
whose tides are the winds, and 
whose waves are the media of all 
oral communication. The manner 
in which the air is proved to be the 
medium of sound is as follows: A 
bell which rings by clock work is 
put into the glass receiver of an air 
pump, and just as the air is with- 
drawn, (although the stroke of the 
tongue or clapper be observably 
given with equal force,) the sound 
decays till it dies away upon the 





ear. It may be proper to mention 
here the properties of a wave, or as 
it is called a pulse, of air. 

1. Itis spherical. A wave upon 
the water (as a stone thrown into 
a lake will show) is of a circular 
shape ; on the contrary, a wave of 
air is of a spherical form, like the 
longitudinal section of an egg : 
hence a place of worship should 
always have its longest diameter 
from the pulpit to the front wall : 
and hence the most remote seats 
in the side galleries of a chapel that 
is nearly square, are altogether 
unfit for hearing with ease and dis- 
tinctness. 

2. The pulses of air decrease in 
condensation, and enlarge in vo- 
lume, as they proceed from the vi- 
brating body ; and hence they are 
less and less distinct: i. e. as they 
retire from the spot whence they 
originate, the waves become shal- 
lower. This will be perfectly un- 
derstood by calling to recollection 
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what we have observed in the 
waves enlarging from the centre 
on a sheet of water. 

3. They have all equal velocity, 
whether strong or faint; and the 
reason is, that the velocity depends 
upon the elasticity of the air, which 
cannot be altered by the character 
ef the vibration, whether powerful 
er weak: i.e. the wave rolls on 
with the same speed whether it be 
deep or shallow. 

4. All the pulses of the same 
sonorous body are equal in breadth, 
and given in equal times. 

5. Sounds may be propagated 
from several different bodies, and 
be all of them distinctly heard ; the 
one not interrupting the other : 
thus, for example, a concert of 
music is a compound of many 
sounds, blended and yet distinct. 

- Concords in music occur when two 
waves of different volume strike 
the ear together; discords, when 
two or more waves strike irregu- 
larly. A grave sound, called a 
flat in music, is a broad wave with 
an intermission of equal breadth ; 
an acute sound, or sharp, is a nar- 
row wave, with a narrow interstice. 

6. Pulses of air, like waves of 
water, are capable of reverberation, 
or of being floated back from the 
obstruction that they first meet ; 
whence the mystery of echo is ex- 
plainable. Sound travels at the 
rate of 1142 feet in a second ; and 
by counting with care the interval 
between the report and echo of 
a pistol, you may calculate the 
breadth of a river; if the man who 
discharges it be on one side, and 
there be a wall or a rocky bank on 
the other. Divide the number of 
seconds by two, and multiply the 
result by 1142. Woodstock Park 
has an echo of such compass, as 
that a whole line of poetry may be 
reverberated. 

It is by conventional use and 
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habit that sound is the medium of 
distinct communication, and the 
vehicle of thought. The eye re- 
ceives images of the objects con- 
templated ; but the sounds receiv- 
ed by the ear have no natural or 
necessary connexion with the idea, 
or otherwise all languages would 
be alike. 

Proceed we now to the organ of 
hearing. 

It is seated at each side of the 
head; and thus there is a double 
organ ; probably for the reason that 
there were two consuls at Rome, 
viz. that if one died, or became 
otherwise incapable, the other 
should sustain the duties of the of- 
fice. The situation of the external 
ear is one which man, had the 
choice been left to him, might not 
have selected ; and yet it is one, 
now that the matter has been de- 
termined by the highest wisdom, 
which appears the best, and the 
only one. 

The shape and material of the 
outer ear are matters worthy of at- 
tention. The figure is that of a 
sphere, and in this respect corres- 
ponding to the form of the pulses 
of air. The inner part of the sphere 
has scooped cavities, which doubt- 
less, in a way not well understood, 
tend to condense the air, and to 
deepen the sound. The outer ear 
is composed of cartilage,—a sub- 
stance half way between bone and 
skin, and of all others the most 
elastic: were it of skin, it would 


hang down, and thus greatly weak- 


en the faculty of hearing; were it 
of bone, it would not only be liable 
to accident, and especially to frac- 
ture; but would also yield less, if 
at all, to the pulses of air : and thus 
more delicate sounds would en- 
tirely be lost to us, and one high 
source of gratification would have 
been altogether forfeited. The 
outer ¢ar is capable, from its ma 
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*erial, of light tremulous motions 
from the air; too minute to be 
seen, and yet very important for 
the use of the organ. Some have 
imagined that we should have had 
as much power by the muscles to 
move the ear, as brutes are pos- 
sessed of, were it not for the foolish 
eustom of bandaging the heads of 
children; but this is idle conjec- 
ture ; for we have not, in conse- 
quence of our erect posture, and 
greater facilities for turning the 
head, and of moving round the 
body, the same occasion for a ready 
faculty of turning the ear, which 
brutes have. 

The more difficult task now 
comes to be attempted, that of de- 
scribing the inner ear. 

Across the bottom of the canal, 
feading inwards from the outer ear, 
(and into which we can introduce 
the finger,) across this canal, lies a 
fine membrane, called, very appro- 
priately, ‘‘ the head of the drum ;” 
for such it is in fact. Within this 
membrane there is a cavity,—sup- 

ose it to be abvut half the size of 
he last joint of the little finger,— 
the air floating up against the drum 
head sets it into a tremulous mo- 
tion,—stronger or weaker, quicker 
or slower, just as the case may be. 
On the inside of the drum head are 
four small bones, so small that you 
can only see them distinctly when 
they are taken out and placed upon 
coloured paper. One of these, 
fancifully called the hammer, is 
fastened at the handle to the drum 
head; its motion bends down the 
hammer upon the pellicle of bone, 
called the anvil ; the anvil commu- 
nicates the shock to the minute 
globe, and that transmits it to the 
stirrup. The edge of the stirrup 
stretches out of the body of the 
drum, into a little arched cavity 
farther into the bone: (viz. the 
temporal bone, in which the whole 

Vor. x. March, 1827. 
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apparatus of hearing is lodged, and 
which in order to serve that pur- 
pose, is, perhaps, the hardest in 
the whole body ;) in this inner 
cavity there is a small quantity of 
water spread over the thread-like 
nerve of hearing: the nerve re- 
ceives its impression from the mo- 
tion communicated to the water ; 
and to amplify and diversify the 
impression, as it would seem, the 
drum, the bones, the two cavities 


already mentioned, and another of 


a spiral form, are all designed. In 
some way, which human wisdom 
hath never discovered, this impres- 
sion made on the nerve is carried 
along its course into the brain ; the 
soul there hears the tidings from 
its messenger, and meditates in its 
inner council chamber on the 
things of which it is advised by its 
servants without. 

It is obviously much more diffi- 
cult, in the absence of plates, to 
describe the inner ear, than it is to 
describe the eye ; and therefore we 
have very slightly, and with many 
omissions, just touched upon the 
subject, and only now add, that as 
a drum cannot sound unless there 
be a hole into the body of it, that 
the air within may communicate 
with the air without; so we find 
the internal ear has an admission 
for air through the medium of 4 
channel communicating from the 
back of the mouth ; and hence it is 
that if both ears be closed, we may 
still hear the ticking of a watch by 
placing it between our teeth, or into 
the mouth ; and thus when we hear 
indistinctly, we involuntarily open 
the mouth. After all, how exceed- 
ingly little is known on the subject! 
The nerves of hearing, of smell- 
ing, and sight, have no difference 
of structure, discernible to the eye 
of the most experienced anatomist. 
We know not how one of them 
conveys its sensations, or how one 
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of its impressions is understood, or 
how the recollection of any im- 
oression is effected ; and no won- 
der, for ‘who by searching can 
find out the Almighty ?” 

THE ARGUMENT. 

1. He that formed the eye and 
planted the ear must be a Being of 
infinite power. Power is that which 
overcomes difficulty; and the high- 
est degree of it is that which ac- 
complishes things impossible to 
created beings, and whatever does 
not involve contradiction. God 
made the world out of chaos, and 
chaos he made out of nothing. He 
made the materials of all his works, 
as well as the works themselves. 
A human artist, however ingenious, 
can do nothing without the mate- 
rials of his workmanship: these 
must be furnished to his hand ; and 
when furnished he can do little or 
nothing without a design, or an 
original which he may copy. Spec- 
tacles and all optical mstruments, 
are, after all, only clumsy imita- 
tions of the eye; and the wonder 
is, that thousands of years should 
have passed away, before it was 


imagined to take a copy of an ori- 


ginal, so near and so convenient 
for imitation. And when the dis- 
covery was made, it was by the 
merest accident. It is said a boy 
iook up two glasses, one concave 
and the other convex ; and trying 
‘0 look through them both at once, 


he found to his surprise the church 


steeple was brought close to his 
eye. The matter was told to Gal- 
ileo, who improved on the hint. 
The power of God appears not only 
in making the materials of the hu- 
man eye and ear out of nothing, 
but also in adapting the light and 
the air to these organs. Without 
such media of communication, the 
two large and valuable faculties of 
sight and hearing had been lost to 
man. But God said, “‘ Let there 





be hght; and there was light ;’ 
and in the moment that this-first- 
born of his works appeared, it was 
fitted for its every purpose, and its 
every purpose had been foreseen 
by the Eternal Mind. Lastly, -it 
was provided by infinite power, that 
light and sound should not only 
have each an appropriate organ for 
their communications ; but that the 
organ should, in a way that laughs 
at human wisdom to discover, be 
the channel of conveyance to the 
mind : and thus the spirit of man, 
which is wholly immaterial, holds 
intercourse with the things that are 
seen and heard. How this is done 
we may not ask; for who can 
follow the Creator into his inner 
sanctuary where he hideth himself 
behind the elements which he hath 
formed ? 

2. We next argue the wisdom 
of God from the construction of the 
eye and the ear. 

We have entirely failed in our 
object if, in the course of descri- 
bing these organs, we have not led 
the reader to admire the provisions 
of infinite wisdom, one by one, as 
we advanced in the inquiry ; andif 
at the spot where science blushed 
that she could tell no more, we did 
not leave the reader acknowledg- 
ing, that “* His ways are a great 
deep.” <‘ Dark with excessive 
bright his skirts appear.” 

We shall only in this place in- 
vite attention to a single remark. 
There is only one original, and 
therefore. only one who can origi- 
nate. The eye itself, we have 
said, suggested the construction of 
lenses to assist its weakness, and 
its‘ accidental defects. If human 
contrivance had originated such 
lenses without a reference to the 
eye, the wonder had been that God 
should have given such an under- 
standing to his creature ; but as 
matters are, man has only shown 


















































an imitative faculty ; faculties of 
comparison and inference. The 
ear is of much more mysterious 
structure than the eye: it is but 
little understood ; and what is re- 
markable in this case is, that while 
we have abundance of help for as- 
sisting vision, we have few and 
very inadequate aids for surmount- 
ing defects of hearing. 

The idea of the organs of sight 
and hearing, of their media and 
their uses, is one which, before all 
creation of matter in union with 
mind, not even an angel could have 
entertained. When man makes an 
instrument, he works with nature’s 
tools, on nature’s materials, and 
after nature’s models. But God 
spake into being what never could 
have been anticipated or preconcei- 
ved. The wisdom of man consists 
in combining and exhibiting images, 
*¢ enveloping ordinary thought with 
an atmosphere of imagination,” as 
in poetry; or in following out in- 
ferences, as in argument ; in tra- 
cing the operations of nature, as in 
science ; or in acquiring and stu- 
dying the forms and meaning of 
utterances, as in literature. The 
most brilliant conception of man 
fills us with wonder that we never 
thought of it ourselves. But the 
wisdom of God is too high for us ; 
we cannot attain unto it. . His 
works are such as we never could 
have imagined, and cannot even 
now understand: and his words 
are revelation ; for we never could 
have discovered his truths. 

3. The Creator is a being of in- 
finite goodness. I shall introduce 
what may occur on this subject 
with a quotation from Paley, which 
he himself thought so excellent, as 
to have introduced it, with great 
propriety, into both his Moral Phi- 
losophy, and Natural Theology. 
‘When God created the human 
species, either he wished theirs hap- 
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piness, or he wished their misery, 
or he was indifferent and uncon- 
cerned about either. If he had 
wished our misery, he might have 
made sure of his purpose, by form- 
ing our senses to be so many sores 
and pains to us, as they are now 
instruments of gratification and en- 
joyment: or by placing us amidst 
objects so ill suited to our percep- 
tions as to have continually offend- 
ed us, instead of ministering to our 
refreshment and delight. He might 
have made, for example, every 
thing we tasted bitter; every thing 
we saw loathsome ; every thing we 
touched a sting; every smell a 
stench ; and every sound a dis- 
cord.” If he had been indifferent 
about our happiness or misery, we 
must impute to our good fortune 
(as all design by this supposition is 
excluded) both the capacity of our 
senses to receive pleasure, and the 
supply of external objects to pro- 
duce it. ‘* But either of these, and 
still more both of them, being too 
much to be attributed to accident, 
nothing remains but the first sup- 
position, that God, when he crea- 
ted the human species. wished their 
happiness, and made for them the 
provision which he has made with 
that view, and for that purpose.” 
The quotation with equal ele- 
gance of expression and cogency 
of argument establishes the conclu- 
sion, that the pleasure which be- 
longs to the sensations of sight and 
hearing is an argument of the good- 
ness of God. But the same con- 
clusion may moreover be founded 
on the fact, that independent of the 
useful information we continually 
derive from light and sound, they 
are the means of very considerable 
gratification. Light has a peculiar 
effect upon the animal spirits, as ts 
evidently the fact in children, who 
invarjably turn their eyes towards a 
candle or the window. “Light is 
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pleasant to the eyes, and it is a 
goodly thing to see the sun.”— 
Cloudy weather throws a gloom 
upon all created objects ; our spi- 
nts become languid, and, unless 
fully and actively employed, we are 
ready to contemplate every subject 
and every object in its most unfa- 
vourable aspect. When a clear 
sky and a bright sun succeed to a 
continuance of such weather, a 
glow of animation appears in every 
countenance, our hopes and our 
joys have experienced a resurrec- 
tion from death to life. With what 
pleasure do we watch the length- 
ening out of the days! What a 
constant theme of conversation is 
this fact ! Every one tells another, 
what every one knows already, the 
days are longer than they were. 
The party does not affect to convey 
information; but to invite his friend 
to join him in his expressions of joy 
and hope. Scripture itself hath 
taught us to associate the very idea 
of happiness with light: it tells us 
of the inheritance of saints, that it 
is “ in light ;” and of God himself, 
that he “ dwelleth in light to which 
no man can approach,” and which 
is full of glory. Then again the 
material and the organ, the direc- 
tion and the measure of the facul- 
ty, of hearing, furnish proofs of the 
divine goodness. Sound proceeds 
in every direction, light only in 
straight lines: had the rule been 
reversed, we could have done no- 
thing in concealment, unless it were 
in entire darkness; and we could 
have heard nothing unless the so- 
norous body were in a parallel line 
with our ear. The faculty is gra- 
ciously limited to a narrow range, 
as we may infer from the distress 
which deranged persons endure in 
consequence of preternatural quick- 
ness of hearing. Even thunder is 
heard only at small distances, and 


the same is true of the waves of gued from the works of his hands. 


the ocean. The eye, it is said, can’ 
be aided to see a space of a few 
square miles on the moon ; it can 
see a fixed star at an immeasurable 
distance ; but the music of the 
stars is exploded even from poetry. 
How remarkable, meanwhile, is the 
fact, that in a sound state of the 
organ, we can always tell the di- 
rection in which sound proceeds 
from the body to us! If we heard 
from farther distances, distraction 
must have been the consequence : 
if we could not discern the direc- 
tion of the sound, half the use of 
the faculty were lost. 

Who can be ignorant of the plea- 
sure we derive even from inarticu- 
late sounds? The very motions of 
the storm when we are not exposed 
to it ourselves, and have lost sight 
of those who are, have something 
awfully pleasing in them. The 
gentle flow of waves in a summer’s 
calm, the playful breezes which. 
rustle and float into the glade of 
the forest, the hum of the bee, the 
song of the bird, the sound of wa- 
terfalls, and the distant murmur 
from the voice of busy men, are all 
pleasing in their kind. The human 
voice and musical instruments 
have a peculiar charm, a charm so 
high and exquisite, that few pur- 
suits are more dangerous for those 
who have a talent for acquiring the 
art of using either. Lastly, we re- 
mark the goodness of God may be 
demonstrated from the gift of two 
such organs to man, who but for 
them would have been a poor 
wretched prisoner ofa cell that was 
part of himself, through whose 
walls he could neither see nor 
hear; but within which he must 
pine on for a season till his body 
sank into the deeper gloom of the 
grave. 

4. The incomprehensibility of 
the Deity may be confidently ar- 
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‘* He dwelleth in thick dark- 
ness,” and what eye hath ever 
looked into “ the secret place of his 
pavilion?” We are filled with 
amazement when we try to think 
of him: 

*¢ Lost in the Godhead’s deepest sea, 

O’erwhelm’d with his immensity,” 


By the window of the eye, the soul 
looks forth on the external world, 
and informs itself of whatever is 
important to be known: by the 
doorway of the ear the spirit holds 
communion with the spirits of other 
men; and, in fact, with whatever 
hath sound. But Solomon in all 
the glory of his wisdom could never 
have told me how little pictures 
formed on the back of the inner 
coat of the eye ball, should inform 
the immaterial man, the spiritual 
intelligence, of the colour, the 
size, the figure, and the position 
of things innumerable in heaven 
above, and in earth beneath. The 
shade of Newton may tell me that 
colour is not an absolute but an 
imaginary quality of bodies ; that it 
mainly depends upon the angle of 
incidence and reflection with which 
the ray that visits our eye fell on 
the body we contemplate : the me- 
taphysical Reid may tell me that 
ihe position of bodies is apprehend- 
ed simply by habit, and that it is 
rather the act of the mind than of 
the organ of vision: but what do 
all these explanations amount to ? 
They only explain some of the cir- 
cumstances which belong to the 
formation of the image; what I 
want to know is, How that image 
is apprehended by the soul? By 
what sort of untold masonic sign it 
is, that the spirit is in momentary 
converse with the body? And this 
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is a question which the wisdom o! 


ages hath never resolved. Whois 
there that can tell me how the ideas 
of all spoken discourse are convey- 
ed by the media of certain sounds 
which the ear takes in, and which 
sounds, strange to tell, though no- 
thing more than embodied air, com- 
municate in some mysterious way 
with the intellect? and though no 
matter, however curiously wrought 
or exquisitely formed, can make 
any approach to spirit, God hath 
joined these together, and who may 
search out his wisdom? Ifthe con- 
nexion between images and ideas 
is remote, that between waves ot 
air and thoughts is still more so. 
And there is no probability that the 
enigma shall ever be resolved in 
time. The Roman moralist some- 
where says, ‘* The hour shall ar- 
rive when the use and the periods 
of comets shall be fully under- 
stood, and we shall be familiar with 
their course.” Ages have passed 
away, and we are as ignorant on 
the subject as our forefathers were. 
These observations might be 
made to bear with effect on the folly 
of incredulity in man, when the in- 
comprehensibility of truth is the 
pretence for rejecting it: the mys- 
teries of nature are as profound as 
the mysteries of revelation. 
“ These are thy glorious works, Parent of 
good,” 
‘‘ Thyself how wondrous then! 
Unspeakable! who sitt’st above these 
heavens, 
To us invisible, or dimly seen 
In these thy lowliest works: yet these declare 
Thy goodness, beyond thought, and power 
divine. 
Speak, ye who best can tell, ye sons of light, 
Angels: for ye behold him, and with song: 
And choral symphonies, day without night, 
Circle his throne rejoicing ; ye in heaven, 
On earth, join all ye creatures to extol 


tim first, Hm last, Him midst, and withou 
end!” 
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i18 History of Tea. 


ON THE NATURAL AND COMMERCIAL HISTORY OF TEA, ITS 
QUALITIES, ETC. 


(Concluded fom page 76.) 


Wiru regard to the commercial 
history ef tea, we may observe, 
that it was first introduced into 
Europe by the Dutch East India 
Company very early in the seven- 
teenth century, and that a quantity 
of it was brought over from Hol- 
land by lord Arlington and lord 
Ossory, about tne year 1666, at 
which time it was sold for 60s. a 
pound. But it appears, that before 
this time, drinking of tea, even in 
public coffee houses in this coun- 
try, was not uncommon; for in 
1660, a duty of Sd. per gallon was 
laid on the liquor made and sold in 
all cofleé houses. 

The present consumption of it 
ts immense, both among the rich 
and the poor. Dr. Lettsom tells 
us, that he has been informed, that 
at least three millions of pounds 
are allowed for the annual home 
consumption, not including the in- 
credible quantity smuggled into 
the kingdom; and that the East 
india Company have generally in 
their warehouses a supply for three 
years. 

In the appendix to sir George 
Staunton’s account of lord Macart- 
ney’s Embassy to China, we have 
several statements relating to the 
tea trade with Chine. The ave- 
ragé of teas exported from China 
to Europe in foreign ships, for nine 
years, viz. from March 1772 to 
1780, the average number of ships 
being twelve, was 13,198,201 lbs. ; 
in English ships, at the average of 
nine, 5,639,939 Ibs. : the total 
average of ships is twenty-one, and 
of exported tea, 18,838,140 lbs. 
The annual consumption of tea by 
foreigners in Europe is estimated 
at 5,500,000 Ibs.; and the con- 
sumption of Great Britain and her 


dependencies is at least 13,338,140 
lbs., which, at 700,000 lbs. per 
ship, would employ thirty-cight 
large ships constantly in the China 
trade, instead of eighteen ships, as 
above, most of which were small, 
one fleet going out when another is 
coming home. 

The above is exclusive of pri- 
vate trade teas, brought legally and 
illegally into Europe. It is said, 
upon the authority of confidential 
information, that the English ships 
have often smuggled from 1000 to 
3000 chests of tea each ; and also 
that the foreign captains bring a 
large quantity of tea, which they 
either smuggle at sea, or throw 
into the sea, the punishment being 
severe. The loss to the public on 
1000 chests of hyson tea smug- 
gled, is above 20,000/. 

As to the properties of tea, they 
are strangely controverted: the 
eastern nations are at least as much 
possessed with an idea of their 
extraordinary virtues as the Euro- 
peans ; but it is, perhaps, because 
imagination bears as great a sway 
there as here. The reason why 
the gout and stone are unknown in 


China, is ascribed to the use of 


this plant. 

Tea is extolled as the greatest 
of all medicines : moderately and 
properly taken, it acts as a gentle 
astringent and corroborative : it 
strengthens the stomach and bow- 
els, and is good against nauseas, 
indigestions, and diarrhoeas. It acts 
also as a diuretic and diaphoretic. 
Theimmoderate use of it, however, 
has been very prejudicial to many, 
who have been thereby thrown into 
the diabetes. 

And also in Europe, infusions of 
tea leaves have heen extravagantly 
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condemned by some, and com- 
mended by others. From the con- 
tradictory opinions, even of medical 
writers, on this subject, the natural 
inference seems to be, that they 
possess neither noxious nor bene- 
ficial powers, in any very conside- 
rable degree. They seem, when 
moderately used, to be for the 
most part innocent ; in some cases 
they seem to be salutary ; in some 
they are apparently prejudicial.— 
They dilute thick juices, and quench 
thirst more apparently, and pass off 
by the natural emunctories more 
freely, than more watery fluids: 
they refresh the spirits in heaviness 
and sleepiness, and seem to coun- 
teract the operation of inebriating 
liquors. 

From their manifest astringen- 
cy, they have been supposed to 
strengthen and brace up the solids, 
but this effect experience does not 
countenance ; as it is in disorders, 
and in constitutions in which cor- 
roborants are more serviceable, 
that the immoderate use of tea is 
peculiarly hurtful ; in cold indolent 
habits, cachexies, chlorosis, drop- 
sies, and debilities of the nervous 
system. 

Dr. Lettsom has particularly in- 
quired into the medical qualities 
and eflects of tea; and having ob- 
served that infusions of bohea and 
green tea contribute to preserve 
sweet some small pieces of beef 
immersed in them, he infers that 
they possess an antiseptic power, 
when applied to the dead animal 
fibre; and from their striking a 
purple colour with salt of iron, he 
deduces their astringent quality. 

From other experiments he con- 
cludes, that the activity of tea chief- 
ly resides in its fragrant and volatile 
parts ; and that if the use of it be 
beneficial or injurious to any parti- 
cular constitution, it becomes so 
principally by means of this odor- 
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ous fragrant principle. He appre- 
hends that it is the safest course to 
use the infusion of the more ordi- 
nary kinds of this plant, which 
abound less with this fragrant prin- 
ciple. Or the tea may be boiled a 
few minutes, in order to dissipate 
this volatile part, which stands 
charged as the cause of those ner- 
vous affections that are said to be 
produced, or aggravated, by the use 
of this liquor. By this process may 
likewise be extracted more copi- 
ously the more fixed, bitter, and 
stomachic parts of this vegetable. 

Dr. Lettsom, who seems to be 
thoroughly persuaded of the occa- 
sionally noxious effects of this vo- 
latile principle, in the finer teas 
especially, recommends this last 
mentioned mode of making tea, or 
the substitution of the extract in- 
stead of the leaves ; by the use of 
which the nervous relaxing effects, 
which follow the drinking of tea in 
the usual manner, would be in great 
measure avoided. This extract 
has been imported hither from Chi- 
na in the form of small cakes, not 
exceeding a quarter of an ounce 
each in weight, ten grains of which 
might suffice one person for break- 
fast: but it might easily be made 
here by simple decoction and eva- 
poration, by those who experience 
the noxious qualities of the volatile 
principles of this plant. 

It may be farther observed, that 
the effect of drinking large quanti- 
ties of any warm aqueous liquor 
would be to enter speedily into the 
course of circulation, and pass off 
as speedily by urine or perspira- 
tion, or the increase of some of the 
secretions. 

Its effects on the solid parts of 
the constitution would be relaxing, 
and thereby enfeebling. 

If this warm aqueous fluid were 
taken in considerable quantities, its 
effects would be proportionable; 
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and still greater if it were substitu- 
ted instead of nutriment. The in- 
fusion of tea, however, has these 
two peculiarities: it is not only 
possessed of a sedative quality, but 
also of a considerable astringency ; 
by which the relaxing power, as- 
cribed to a mere aqueous fluid, is 
in some measure corrected on this 
account. It is, perhaps, less inju- 
tious than many other infusions of 
herbs, which, besides a very slight 
aromatic flavour, have very little, if 
any, stipticity, to prevent their re- 
laxing debilitating effects. 

So far, therefore, tea, if not too 
fine, if not drank too hot, nor in too 
sreat quantities, is perhaps prefer- 
able to any other known vegetable 
infusion. And if we take into con- 
sideration, likewise, its known en- 
livening energy, our attachment to 
it will appear to be owing to its su- 
periority in taste and effects to most 
other vegetables. See Dr. Lett- 
som’s Natural History of the Tea 
tree, with Observations on the Me- 
dical Qualities of Tea, and Effects 
of Tea drinking, 4to. 1772. 

Tea may be considered as a very 
powerful aphrodisiac ; and accord- 
ingly, a physician of considerable 
eminence in his profession, imputes 
the amazing population of China, 
among other causes. to the general 
use of it. Percival’s Ess. p. 63. 

We shall close this part of the 
article with a transcript of its me- 
dicinal powers, as they are stated 
by Dr. Cullen, (Mat. Med. vol. ii.) 
‘‘ With respect to its qualities as a 
medicine, that is, its power of 
changing the state of the human 
body, we might suppose it ascer- 
tained by the experience of its 
daily use ; but from the universality 
of this use in very different condi- 
tions of the plant, and in every 
possible condition of the persons 
employing it, the conclusions 
drawn from its effects must be very 
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precarious and ambiguous, and we 
must attempt by other means to 
ascertain its qualities with more 
certainty. 

‘To this purpose it appears, 
from the accurate Dr. Smith’s ex- 
periments ‘De Actione Musculari,’ 
No. 36, that an infusion of green 
tea has the effect of destroying the 
sensibility of the nerves, and the 
irritability of the muscles; and 
from the experiments of Dr. Lett- 
som, it appears that green tea gives 
out in distillation an odorous water, 
which is powerfully narcotic. 

‘‘ That the recent plant contains 
such an odorous narcotic power,we 
might presume from the necessity 
which the Chinese find of drying it 
with much heat before it can be 
brought into use; and that, even 
after such preparation, they must 
abstain from the use of it for a year 
or more, that is, till its volatile 
parts are still farther dissipated : 
and it is said, that unless they use 
this precaution, the tea in a more 
recent state manifestly shows 
strong narcotic powers. Even in 
this country, the more odorous teas 
often show their sedative powers 
in weakening the nerves of the 


stomach, and indeed of the whole - 


system. 

‘‘ From these considerations we 
conclude very firmly, that tea is to 
be considered as a narcotic and 
sedative substance; and that it is 
especially such in its most odorous 
state, and therefore less in the bo- 
hea than in the green tea, and the 
most so in the more odorous, or 
what are called the finer kinds ot 
the latter. ? 

‘‘Its effects, however, seem to 
be very different in different per- 
sons ; and hence the different, and 
even contrary accounts, that are 
reported of these effects. But if 
we consider the difference of con- 
stitution, which eccasions some 
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difference of the operation of the 
same medicine in different persons, 
and of which we have a remarkable 
proof in the operation of opium, we 
shall not be surprised at the differ- 
ent ‘operations of tea. 

“ If to this we add, the fallacy 

arising from the condition of the 
tea employed, which is often so 
inert as to have no effects at all; 
and if we still add to this the power 
of habit, which can destroy the 
powers of the most powerful sub- 
‘stances, we shall not allow the 
various and even contradictory re- 
ports of its effects to alter our judg- 
ment with respect to its ordinary 
and more general qualities in affect- 
ing the human body. 
’ + From the experiments above- 
mentioned, and from the observa- 
tions which I have made in the 
course of fifty years, in all sorts of 
persons, I am convinced that the 
qualities of tea are narcotic and 
sedative. 

‘<It has been often alleged, that 
some of the bad effects imputed to 
tea are truly owing to the large 
yuantity of warm water which com- 
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monly accompanies it, and it ts 
possible that some bad effects may 
arise from this cause: but from 
attentive observation I can assert, 
that wherever any considerable 
effects appear, they are, in nine of 
every ten persons, entirely from 
the qualities of the tea; and that 
any like effects of warm water do 
not appear in one of a hundred who 
take in this very largely. 

‘“‘ But while we thus endeavour 
to establish the poisonous nature 
of tea, we do not at the same time 
deny that it may sometimes show 
useful qualities. It is very pos- 
sible, that in certain persons, taken 
in moderate quantities, it may, like 
other narcotics in a moderate dose, 
prove exhilarating, or, like these, 
have some effect in taking off irri- 
tability, or in quieting some irregu- 
larities of the nervous system. 

‘* As its bad effects have been 
often imputed to the warm water 
that accompanies it, so we have no 
doubt that some of its good effects 
may also be ascribed to the same 
cause, and particularly its being so 
often grateful after a full meal.” 





MAN’S IMMORTALITY. 
To the. Editors of the Methodist Magazine. 


As the doctrine of man’s immor- 
tality concerns every human being 
in the universe, I am convinced 
that it can never be too fully 
proved, and that the proofs thereof 
cannot be too frequently exhibited 
to the public eye. These, and other 
considerations, have urged me to 
employ a few moments in examin- 
ing the subject ; the result of which 
I now communicate to you, and if 
found worthy, to be inserted in any 
of your periodical publications. 
Perhaps it will not prove altogether 
unsuccessful: some immortal soul 
may be induced by it, at least to 


examine the subject for himself. 
May Heaven’s blessing attend it ! 

It has always been my opinion, 
that if any considerate man were 
deprived of all prospect of future 
existence, it would not only destroy 
all taste for the enjoyments of this 
life, but produce the most frantic 
despair: while, on the other hand, 
an assurance of future existence, 
and the possession of means where- 
by it may be made a happy exist- 
ence, would produce the greatest 
pleasure ; especially when he should 
turn his thoughts to the gloomy 
grave, and to the illustrious morn- 
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ing of the resurrection. Yet, not- 
withstanding all this, my unbeliev- 
ing heart has often seduced my 
soul into doubts, and false reason- 
ings on the subject. In such cases 
my only sure and constant refuge 
has been the holy Bible, and the 
Author of it, to whom I have re- 
sorted by prayer and faith. But 
some reason too must beemployed: 
for nothing scarcely can be well 
understood without this. Scripture 
and reason united will unquestion- 
ably overturn all the sophistry that 
ever belonged to the lowering and 
sarcastic speculations of skep- 
ticism. 

1. That nothing which God has 
created can annihilate the soul or 
body of man, may, I think, be fairly 
proved. Now in the universe there 
is nothing but matter and spirit. Of 
course there can be nothing in it 
greater than matter and _ spirit. 
Again, that which destroys must be 
greater than that which is destroyed 
by it: but in the universe of God, 
nothing is greater than man : there- 
fore there is nothing therein which 
can destroy him. 

Objection. ‘ But may not spirit 
destroy matter, seeing the latter is 
so far inferior to the former ?” 
Answer. No; for the following 
reason: Whatever destroys, must 
be able to produce. Therefore, if 
spirit could destroy, it would be 
able to produce matter. But no 
created spirit can produce matter : 
therefore no created spirit can de- 
stroy it. Consequently, no created 
spirit can destroy man’s body. 

2. As therefore nothing else can, 
we have only to prove that the Al- 
mighty will not destroy man’s ex- 
istence, and then we shall have his 
immortality established on an‘im- 
moveable foundation. God has 
never made any revelation to skep- 
ties, or others, that he would de- 
stroy man’s existence. Of course, 





they have no knowledge of his wili 
and disposition concerning the sub- 
ject, without resorting to the Bible. 
This revelation declares, that the 
good shall be happy, duration with- 
out end, and that the wicked shall 
be miserable, duration without end. 
‘“¢ And these [the wicked] shall go 
away into everlasting punishment ; 
but the righteous into life eternal.” 
Will any skeptic undertake to 
prove, that man may be happy or 
miserable when he is annihilated ? 
We could easily transcribe several 
hundred passages, from the same 
word of God, equally pointed, to 
demonstrate the fact of man’s im- 
mortality. 

Obj. “We freethinkers do not 
believe in this book, from which 
you quote.” Ans. But does it 
therefore follow, that it is untrue ? 
Could man have produced himself? 
Could any being less than himself 
have produced him? Must he not 
have derived his existence from a 
superior cause ? And must not this 
have been an intelligent cause? If 
an intelligent cause, must there not 
have been design? And what de- 
sign could there have been, but the 
Creator’s glory, or the creature’s 
enjoyment and pleasure? And 
could either of these ends be ac- 
complished, if man were not to live 
for ever? And cannot man exist 
for ever? How then can he exist 
at all? Is there any greater diffi- 
culty in his future, than his present 
existence? May he not live for 
ever, for the same reason, and by 
the same cause, that he lives one 
day? Has man any capacity for 
eternal existence? If not, how does 
he desire it? Does not a desire for 
it imply a capacity in which it in- 
heres as a quality or passion, as 
extensive as itself? And does not 
this at once prove the point? For 
what is a capacity for endless ex- 
istence, but a quality or substance 
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which cannot be destroyed ? When 
a rational answer shall have been 
given to each of these arguments 
and interrogatories, we shall still 
be prepared with a new supply : 
for Christianity is full of arguments 


From the Christian Watchman. 
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for her own defenve.—Query. Was 
not a desire to avoid the miseries 
of an endless. hell, the first reason 
for the invention of the annihilating 
system? Therefore, whether man 
shall be annihilated, judge ye. 





Y. 


COMPOSITION. 


Mr. Enprtor,—A few thoughts 
vame into my hands, not long 
since, on composition, written in 
the laconic style of Cecil; and 
they are now submitted to your dis- 
posal, by 

Yours, © Detta. 

For several years I have been 
seeking the art of brief and com- 
prehensive description“ the art 
to blot.” 

A writer adds to his composition 
by taking away what is superflu- 
ous—the gardener eradicates some 
genuine onions, that the bed may 
produce a lurger and fatrer crop. 

An idea conveyed ifi the fewest 
and best words may be soonest 
understood and longest remember- 
ed.—A bullet moves the most 
swiftly, and strikes most surely, 
when it is a perfect globe, without 
appendages. 

As a speaker has a_ limited 
amount of attention to work upon, 
he should never wear it out, nor 
even threadbare; lest the hearer 
feel reluctant to lend again, what 
has once been used so hardly. 

When we gain a new idea which 
we deem it of utility or importance 
to communicate, we should seek 
the best words to clothe it. Choice 
and elegant words are as cheap as 
coarse and vulgar ones. Never 
discharge a good idea in a mean 
dress. We need not spare good 
words as we do our best clothes, 
for fear of wearing them out. 

By frequent and familiar use, 
good language will wait near our 
tongues, ready te run like servants 





-at a moment’s warning ; but good 


servants cannot show their obedi- 
ence, unless their master knows 
their names. If John is called 
when Jane is meant, time must be 
lost in correcting the mistake. 

We should study the precise 
meaning of words—their first or 
principal meaning. If, for instance, 
baptize had been translated by its: 
first and principal meaning, to 
wash, how much time, mistake, 
headach and heartach would have 
been prevented. 

If a thing might continue long 
and not be lasting; and, if some 
solemnities were not solemn, such 
phrases as the following might be 
proper—“ a long and lasting bless- 
ing”—‘‘ these solemn solemnities.” 

Each of the following words has 
its own meaning : genus, genius— 
ingenuous, ingenious — tempera- 
ture, temperament—corporal, cor- 
poreal, corporate, &c. 

When writing or reading, let the 
dictionary be on the table—better 
in the head. 

We should value our composi- 
tion by weight rather than measure. 
One unanswerable argument esta- 
blishes a point—ten probabilities 
prove nothing. 

When reading. we should fix on 
what is true, striking, and weighty, 
and let the rest blow off. 

We may take up a new idea that 
appears in our way, as Jonathan 
did the honey, without stooping for 
tt—but the plan of a discourse 
should be previously digested—a 
crooked, unwieldy sentence, should 
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be taken to the forge and hammer- 
ed anew. This is a species of 
forgery with which few authors are 
chargeable. 
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We should “ write, lay it aside to 
cool, and examine it again.” Jron 
in the furnace looks like gold; but 
the latter shines when it is cold. 





BRAINERD. 


Wuar Foster said of Howard 
has been applied to Brainerd ; the 
energy of his determination was so 
great, that if instead of habitual, 
it had been shown only for a short 
time, on particular occasions, it 
would have appeared a vehement 
impetuosity ; but by being uninter- 
mitted, it had an equality of man- 
ner which scarcely appeared to ex- 
ceed the tone of a calm constancy, 
it was so totally the reverse of any 


It was the calmness of an intensity 
kept uniform by the nature of the 
human mind forbidding it to be less. 
His conduct implied an inconceiv- 
able severity of conviction, that he 
had one thing to do; and that he 
who would do some great thing in 
this short life, must apply himself 
to the work with such a concentra- 
tion of force as to idle spectators, 
who live only to amuse them- 
selves, looks like insanity. 


thing like turbulence or agitation. [ History of Missions. 
Fd 
RELIGISVUS AND MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 
~~ 


SKETCH OF THE RISE AND PRESENT STATE OF THE METHODIS1 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN NEW-YORK. 
Communicated to the Editors by the Rey. Edban Clark. 


WuiLer we rejoice at the prosperity 
of the kingdom of Christ in our coun- 
try, of which we are assured by the 
numerous accounts of revivals of reli- 
gion published in our periodicals, the 
preachers on this station feel it to be 
their duty to reciprocate their joys 
with their brethren in other parts of 
our Lord’svineyard. Indeed it would 
be a sortof selfishness unbecoming 
Christian benevolence, or even cour- 
tesy, to.withhold from their brethren 
the good things that the Lord and Sa- 
viour of sinners has done and is doing 
in New-York. They have furnished 
me with the particular state of the 
work in the several congregations be- 
fonging to the station, according to 
their respective places of residence, 
the substance of which is here pre- 
sented for publication. 

It is now more than half a century 
since Methodism was planted in this 
city. Though small in its beginning, 
it has progressed with a firm and 
steady march; with various success in 
adversity and in prosperity, in war and 
in peace: nor have the partial disaf- 
fections and occasional secessions bro- 
ken otr ranks, or driven the faithful 





from their posts. At present we have 
general peace and harmony among 
preachers and people, all agreeing to 
unite their efforts to promote the com- 
mon interest of the church. 

For more than two years there have 
been favourable appearances and fre- 
quent showers, which we have hoped 
would be followed with a settled rain 
of righteousness. Many of our — 
who were hungering and thirsting after 
righteousness, have. been filled with 
perfect love; much has been done to 
promote holiness of heart and life, and 
to encourege Christian experience in 
the deep things of God. The labour 
has not been in vain; for several 
months past awakenings have been 
more frequent and conversions more 
numerous; and the present appearance 
is encouraging in all our churches.— 
About 280 have been admitted on trial 
since last conference, most of whom 
have been received since our last 
camp meeting. 

For the sake of method, I will fol- 
low the order in which the congrega- 
tions were raised, beginning with 
JoHN-STREET Cuurcn; which is not 
only the oldest in this city, but the 
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rst on the continent, and the conse- 
crated spot where Methodism had the 
first permanent standing in America. 
It was founded A. D. 1768, and rebuilt 
in 1817. Some time after the new 
church was completed, there was a 
gracious work of God in this congre- 
gation, and a number of faithful souls 
were added to the flock of Christ.— 
About eighteen months since, at the 
request of a number of pious females, 
a prayer meeting, exclusively for their 
own sex, was established in one of the 
class rooms in the basement story of 
the church. With patient perseve- 
rance, they have continued to keep up 
this prayer meeting, until God has 
heard and answered their fervent and 
faithful prayers. On the evening of 
the 23d of October last, two souls pro- 
fessed to find peace with God through 
our Lord Jesus Christ in this meeting. 
The great deep of their hearts had 
been broken up the evening before, 
by the preaching of thé word, which 
continues to be owned and honoured 
of God. From that time to the pre- 
sent the work has gradually increased ; 
35 have experienced remission of sins, 
through faith in the atonement; and 
25 have been admitted on trial. Our 
congregation has increased, our classes 
are better attended, and the praver 
meetings are more lively and profit- 
able. Whenever an invitation is given 
to the mourners to come forward, we 
have from one to fifteen at the altar, 
earnestly desiring the prayers of God's 
people. We have 17 classes, and 469 
members attached to this church; and 
the work: is prospering. 
ForsytH-stTREET Cuurcu was the 
second Methodist church built in this 
city, and the oldest now standing. It 
was founded in 1792, and is generally 
filled to overflowing. There have been 
several gracious and extensive revi- 
vals of religion in this congregation, 
and at present our prospects are truly 
encouraging. The fore part of last 
December, the word of God was ob- 
served to take a deep effect on the 
congregation; the mourners were in- 
vited to the altar ; and while the people 
of God were united in prayer for them, 
two souls were brought into liberty. 
Fhe sabbath evening following, after 
preaching, the mourners were again 
invited to come forward, and the altar 
was crowded with penitents, whose cry 
was, What shall we do to be saved? 
Prayer was offered up to God for them, 
fot. xX. March, 1827. 
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and nine more experienced religion, 
and rejoiced in God their Saviour. 
Our watch night on new year’s eve was 
an interesting season. The meeting 
commenced at eight o’clock ; the house 
was crowded, great solemnity rested 
upon the audience, and very few left 
the house before twelve o’clock. We 
then closed the meeting by singing a 
new year’s hymn, and the congregation 
retired : but some, who were not weary 
in well doing, tarried to pray for the 
mourners who were unwilling to leave 
the place, and two were converted to 
God and made happy in his love. The 
work is still going on with increasing 
interest, and we hope many will be 
made partakers of the grace of life. 
The number of classes belonging to 
this congregation is 17, containing 
728 members. 

DvuANE-STREET Caurcuis the next 

in order, and was built in the year 
1798. Owing to its local situation, 
this church did not fill as rapidly as 
some of our houses have done; but the 
congregation has always been respect- 
able for numbers. The membership 
bas gradually increased, and at several 
times there have been considerable 
revivals, and large additions to the 
church. Several persons belonging to 
this congregation experienced religion 
at our last Croton camp meeting, and 
others were awakened, who on their 
return manifested their determination 
toserve the Lord. A deep seriousness 
appeared in ‘the congregation, and 
mourners came forward in the prayer 
meeting's, which were held on sabbath 
evenings after preaching; and at al- 
most every meeting some have found 
peace, and the work continues to go 
on. Between 60 and 70 have professed 
to experience a change of heart, and 
about 50 have been received on triai 
and meet in classes; of which we have 
18, and about 550 members attached 
to this church. 

THe Cuurcn-1N ALLEN-STREEY 
was dedicated to the worship of Al- 
mighty God the first day of January, 
1811. The winter following there was 
a greciow outpouring of the Spirit, 
and many were added to the church. 
The house soon filled to overflowing ; 
and for several years this was the 
largest congregation we had in the 
city. But a combination of circum- 
stances have operated against the 
prosperity of the work in this church ; 
and the summer past the congregation 
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has been considerably thinned by the 
opening of our new church in Willett- 
street. Of late, however, there ap- 
pears to be some quickening among 
the members; the congregation in- 
creases, and one soul has found peace 
with God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ. The prayer meetings have 
become lively, and mourners begin to 
come forward desiring prayers. Here 
we have 19 classes, and 585 members. 

GREENWICH VILLAGE was former- 
ly separated from the compact part of 
the city by a large tract of uncultiva- 
ted ground, which is now principall 
covered with elegant and well-built 
houses, and is a very growing part of 
our city. -In the year 1806 or 1807, 
the preachers visited the people in this 
place, and commenced preaching to 
the villagers in a barn. In 1808 the 
first class was formed, consisting of 12 
persons; and such was the success of 
this humble beginning, that in 1810 a 
commodious church was built, and de- 
dicated the beginning of 1811. Though 
some of the first members have gone 
to their great reward, our numbers 
have gradually increased, and our con- 
fregation kept pace with the growth 
of population in the village. At pre- 
sent our house is well filled; and pros- 
poets are flattering. We frequently 
aave a number at the altar, seeking 
the Saviour of lost sinners ; some have 
found pardon through the blood of the 
cross, and joined our church; others 
are yet inquiring what they must doto 
be saved. Our watch night was a 
solemn and profitable time. The house 
was filled with attentive hearers.— 
About five minutes before 12 o'clock, 
we kneeled down to close the old year 
and enter upon the new in silent de- 
votion; but our silence was ipterrupt- 
ed by the lamentations of a penitent 
mourner at the altar, and the sobs of 
some in the congregation—and the 
new year commenced with prayer and 
praise.* -At present we have 7 classes, 
and 262 members. 

Bowery VitLAGe CHURCH was 
built and dedicated in 1818; but the 
congregation had been collected, and 
classes formed, many years before ; 
which, with the village itself, probably 
had its rise from the circumstance of 


*Y will here observe, that watch night was 
kept in all our churches ; the houses were well 
filled, the congregations were attentive, solemn— 
andthe meetings were uousaally interesting avd 
drofitable. 
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the yellow fever prevailing in the city’ 
A small building was erected by our 
trustees, which served for an academy 
and also for a place of public worship : 
and being just two miles from the old 
city hall, it went by the name of “« Two 
Mile Stone Academy.” It is several 
years since there has been any special 
revival in this church; but sometime 
in last Nevember some awakenings 
commenced, since which a number 
have been made partakers of pardon- 
ing mercy, and rejoice in the know- 
ledge of sins forgiven. Our congre- 
gation incre&’ses, and our prospects 
continue encouraging.—In this place 
we have 4 classes, and 112 members. 

WILLETT-STREET CHURCH was dé- 
dicated by bishop M‘Kendree on the 
7th of May last, who was followed in 
the afternoon and evening by bishops 
Hedding and Soule. This congrega- 
tion had its rise from the labours of the 
local preachers, who established sab- 
bath preaching in a school room in 
the neighbourhood of Corler’s Hook, 
which was hired for that purpose. In 
the beginning of 1819 the trustees of 
our church procured a large school 
room in Broome-street, and it was put 
on the regular plan of the stations, and 
supplied as our other churches. The 
place was crowded with attentive 
hearers, and converts were added te 
the church. The general voice was, 
‘the place is too strait for us,” and 
measures were taken to build a church 
in this part of the city: but the heavy 
debts recently incurred, the pressure 
of business, and numerous failures 
which took place among men of busi- 
ness about this time, caused the board 
of trustees to hesitate, although the 
grouod was purchased. At this junc- 
ture a proposition was made from the 
Presbyterian missionary board, to 
lease to our trustees the house in 
Broome-street which had been built 
for the use of a missionary they had 
employed in that part of the city, but 
whe did not succeed according to ex- 
pectation. The offer was accepted, 
and the first sabbath we entered it, the 
house was filled to overflowing. Six 
years we occupied this house, and the 
great Head of the church honoured our 
ministry with his gracious presence, 
and many were converted to God. In 
1823 avery gracious work commenced, 
and has continued without any appa- 
rent declension to this time. The in- 
érease of the congregation, and the 
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numbers added to the church, made it 
obvious that the time had come to 
build a church on the lots which the 
trustees bought for that purpose 10 
1819. The corner stone was laid Oct. 
16, 1825, and the church was dedicated 
May 7, 1826. This church is built of 
stone, its dimensions 72 feet by 54, 
with a basement story, and is finished 
in a neat, plaia style. Though many 
looked back to the mission house as 
the place of their spiritual birth, and 
others with pleasing recollections of 
what God had wrought, yet they took 
possession of this new sanctuary in the 
name of the Lord, and the cloud of his 
mercy overshadowed them. The work 
of refermation has increased, so that 
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they are ready to say, “the glory of 
the latter house is greater than that of 
the former.” About 120 have been 
received on trial since last June. On 
a sabbath evening not Iong since, be- 
twee1i 30 and 40 crowded forward to 
the altar, with broken hearts inquiring 
what they must do to be saved ; and 
every week witnesses instances of 
conversion. We have at this time 12 
classes, and 540 members. 

It is with gratitude we record the 
mercies of our God, and with confi- 
dence we can proclaim, that he is our 
Rock and our salvation. Total num- 
ber of church members in the city, 
3,246. L. CLARK. 

New-York, Jan. 29, 1827. 





ACCOUNT OF THE WORK OF GOD AT NEWPORT, KY. 
Letter trom Theophilus Arminius. 


To the Editors of the Methodist Magazine. 


Dear BRETHREN,—It is with some 
degree of reluctance that I attempt at 
this time to make a communication, as 
it in part relates to myself. ‘ Theo- 
philus Arminius” will renew, if it be 
acceptable, his short sketches of ‘ Re- 
vivals of religion in the western coun- 
try,’’ in the course of the ensuing 
season. He has been most assiduously 
employed in a variety of pursuits which 
have precluded the employment of his 
leisure hours on such subjects. His 
pen has not been dipped into the * gall 
of bitterness,’ as to church polity, as 
some have supposed.* And although 
he 1s not one of the *‘ honoured instru- 
ments,’ I quote the expression used 
on a certain occasion; yet if Re has 
been correctly informed, he, with ano- 
ther {now deceased) brother, many 
years ago, was appointed by the Ken- 
tucky and Ohio conferences to super- 
intend this department, and urged by 
the senior bishops personally, to perse- 
vere in the undertaking : therefore, if 
I understand the genius of Methodism, 
{and I think I do, after almost forty 
years’ acquaintance with the people) 
{ claim an undisputed right to do al 
the good I can, without any reference 
to those for whom the appellation 
should come from my side of the house, 
in reference to ‘ honoured instru- 
ments,” as it applies to our very useful 
travelling ministry. These hints are 


* It has been insinuated that the writer desert- 
ed the Magazine, and wrote for other publica- 
tions—this is not true. 


4 


given as a caution, to prevent their re- 
currence in future.* Theophilus has 
not been idle. The new settlement 
which he has attended to for several 
years past, is now flourishing ; he 
found it a ** wilderness ;"’ the Minutes 
new show more than 500 members in 
the town and small circuit. The pre- 
siding elder has made it (as well as the 
circuit preacher) his home. The IIli- 
nois conference will find it in the end 
an asylum. Their next session (in 
September) will be in * Mount Car- 
mel.” They will then test the new 
principles of the “ Carmelites.”. That 
the preachers will meet with a kind and 
agreeable reception, I have no doubt. 
The first brick church perhaps erected 
in the state has been built in this place. 
Next fall it is intended to throw open 
new avenues towards its temporal 
prosperity. As to the church, it is 
where it ought to be—ia the hands of 
God, his ministers and people—and we 
trust that this beautiful part of the 
earth ere long will be the “ garden 
spot” of this delightful western region. 


From a variety of circumstances, - 


* One of the book agents, whether one of the 
present agents it is not known, on the back of 
the cover, “ thanked Theophilus Armisius” for 
his communications, but urged the more “ ho- 


noured” brethren in the ministry to attend to” 


such matters This is the substance of the 
remark, not knewing, perhaps, that Theophilus 
wrote “by authority.’ No matter what his 
standing may be as to the “ ministry;’? however 
humble, or without any pretensions to the minis- 
terial character, such remarks do no good.{ 

t See Editors’ Note at the end. 
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Theophilus was compelled to take his 
stand for some years at this place, 
directly fronting Cincinnati, on the 
Kentucky shore. This was the great 
rendezvous for the northwestern army 
during the late war: for wickedness 
few places have exceeded it: but there 
are a number of the most respectable 
families of the west residing here. The 
writer’s old father and mother, the 
former aged 90, the latter 80 years, 
within the last 15 years, with the aid of 
a circuit preacher occasionally, and 
some local preaching, raised a class 
here of 45 or 50 members, mostly wo- 
men of the highest standing. The very 
interesting experience of these ‘ old 
people” has been snatched from obli- 
vion, and will be given hereafter. 
Brother William Holeman, acircuit 
preacher, was stationed here some 
years ago, and added a number to the 
society ; but few (two or three at most) 
had experienced religion : tilllast Au- 
gust the society had dwindled away 
very much. The spirituality of the 
old people kept them united together. 
In the spring season, a Sunday school 
was proposed, and singing on sabbath 
evenings was kept up by the young 
people. Theophilus told them, that if 
they would keep them up, a revival 
would follow. 6n the 19th of August 
last he returned from a long journey ; 
in order to avoid being seen by his 
friends, he got into his house in the 
dusk of the evening. After he had 
gone to bed, about “ midnight,” while 
he was tossing to and fro on his bed, 
thinking of the people and the place, a 
messenger was heard knocking at the 
door. ‘‘An old mother in Israel was 
about to die,”’ and had some how heard 
of the writer’s return, and sent for him. 
Next morning she took her departure 
for glory. Theophilus, at 12 o’clock 
the next day, (after brother Holeman 
had preached, who had stopped to see 
his old friend,) began to ‘‘ cry aloud.” 


Note by the Editors. 
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‘Two were awakened, and soon afte¢ 
got converted. Labouring under a 
most powerful impression of mind, he 
made some bold assertions, that pro- 
duced great commotion; but his pre- 
dictions were realized on mercy’s gide. 
A Baptist preacher united with him, 
who has subsequently joined the Me- 
thodist society. The revival began in 
the higher circle of society; the only 
opposition was from the very bases? 
sort, the dregs of community. Stern 
measures soon put this atanend. A 
young preacher from Cincinnati, an 

nglishman who had hitherto laboured 
among us, had now his labours crown- 
ed with great success. The work 
continued to prosper wonderfully, in 
August, September, October, and No- 
vember. It was late in the month of 
November before I found relief by the 
arrival of a circuit preacher. My late 
Baptist fellow labourer and myself 
turned over to him upwards of 100 
members, including those before in the 
class—singing master, singers, and all. 
What was very singular, the work did 
not appear to extend without the pales 
of the church, until nearly all those 
who had previously joined were con- 
verted ; and indeed those who had left 
it returned. Ihave seen many revi- 
vals, but in no instance a deeper work 
of grace. Immediately after conver- 
sion, the converts appeared to start 
directly on for sanctification. This 
has kept them in a solid phalanx.—- 
Week before last four were converted ; 
on the 14th three or four more. The 
circuit preacher* has entered into the 
spirit of the work. and 1s going on glo- 
riously. The good Lord has given the 
people of this place a very great vic- 
tory over infidelity. This indeed is 
truly the work of the Lord. 

I am, dear brethren, yours, 
THEOPHILUS ARMINIUS. 
Newport, Ky., Jan. 15, 1827. 
* Brother I. Collord. 


When we first read the above, we were at a loss 


to conjecture what it meant, as we were entirely unconscious of ever 
having uttered a word to disparage the character of the local preachers, 


whom we enly 
‘* Theophilus 
valuable communications. 


esteem for their work sake; much less our correspondent 
rminius,” who is so justly entitled to our thanks for his 
We were therefore led to search, on the cover 


of the Magazines, and on the cover for December, 1820, which was pub- 
lished soon after the present senior editor came into office, we find the fol: 


lowing notice : 


‘“‘ The editors acknowledge their obligations to those correspondents who 


have furnished matter for the Magazine, and 
‘ Short Sketches of revivals of religion in the Western Country,’ and hope: 


articularly to the author of 
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<hat he will continue to enrich the pages of the Methodist Magazine by addi- 
tional numbers. Origiual matter, and especially missionary intelligence, and 
accounts of religious revivals in our own country, will always have a prior 
claim toa place in this miscellany. But it must be obvious to every considerate 
reader, that such matter must be furnished by those who are more immediately 
engaged in the missionary field, or are the honoured instruments of extending 


the Redeemer’s kingdom among men. It is therefore hoped, that accounts of 


the work of God may be forwarded to the editors ; and also such obituary 
notices as may be worthy of record, or such memoirs of pious persons as tend 
to illustrate the grace of God upon the human heart.” 

On a review of this notice we cannot perceive how our esteemed friend 
could have supposed that he, or any other lecal preacher, could have been 
contradistinguished from the ‘‘ honoured instruments” to which allusion is made. 
If, however, the sentence be thought susceptible of such a construction, we 
regret that it was so understood, and assure our Jecal brethren that it was by 
no means so intended) What we meant was simply this, and nothing more ; 
that we, editors, could not furnish missionary intelligence for the Magazine, 
as we were not employed so much in the field of labour; and that there- 
fore, if furnished at all, it must be by those who are the “‘ honoured instruments 
of extending the Redeemer’s kingdom,” whether travelling or local preachers, 
or laymen, as they all in their sphere may promote the work of God. 

If ‘‘ an enemy hath done this,” to make our worthy correspondent believe 
that we were inimical to our Jocal brethren, or had any prejudice against him, 
we hope this frank explanation of our sentiments and intentions will defeat the 
designs of thatenemy. And we take this opportunity to renew the expression 
of our thanks to “‘ Theophilus Arminius,” and to request the continuance of his 
favours, and of all other “* honoured instruments of extending the Redeemer’s 
kingdom among men.” We would here add, that our local brethren may 
see, from the example of the author of the “ Short Sketches of revivals otf 
religion in the western country,’ which have been read with so much interest, 
how much good they may do, by making similar communications. 





STATE OF THE MISSIONS UNDER DIRECTION OF THB MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


Pottowattomy Mission.—Letter to 
the Rev. J. Emory, corresponding se- 
cretary of the Missionary Society of the 
M. E. Church, dated Dec. 25, 1826: 

Reverend and dear Sir,— Being ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Potto- 
wattomy mission, it becomes my duty 
to give you such information as I am 
in possession of, relative te the same. 
This institution is in its infancy. We 
have established this mission on Fox 
river, twenty miles from its entrance, 
into the Illinois river, on the Indian 
Jand. We have prepared a building, 
thirty feet by fifty, with five rooms, 
twostories high, and some other buiid- 
ings. We have opened forty acres of 
afarm. We havea school in opera- 
tion with about twenty Indian children, 
who promise to learn rapidly. The 
Indians show great friendship to the 
mission, and manifest a disposition to 
have their children taught, and to hear 
the gospel themselves. The remote 
situation of the mission from the white 
settlements renders it difficult and éx- 
13% 


pensive to procure the necessary sup- 
plies of provision, &. The mission 
family consists of the missionary and 
wife, one teacher, two labouring men, 
and two women. The mission is ne- 
cessarily involved in debt; but we 
have made arrangements to obtain 
the aid of the general government, al- 
lowed in such cases, and are likely to 
succeed ; and if so, we shall be greatly 
relieved from our present embarrass- 
ments. I think this nation will re- 
ceive the gospel. We greatly need a 
religious interpreter. 
Yours respectfully, 
PETER CarrwRIGHT. 

Extract of a letter from bishop Ro- 
berts, dated Augusta, Georgia, Jan. 
20, 1827: * I will give you some ac- 
count of the missions in the west and 
south. [Respecting the Pottawottomy 
mission ; see st ag ee 

“« Cherokee Mission.—Of the Chero. 
kee’mission I can speak with pleasure 
and confidence, as I have seen and 
conversed with the superintendent o: 
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ihe mission, with some of the Indians 
themselves, and with all the missiona- 
ries who were employed on that station 
last year. [ think ] am safe in stating 
that it is in a very flourishing condi- 
tion, in respect both to numbers and 
spirituality. 

‘““We have now five missionaries 
employed in the Creek nation, one of 
whom is a native Cherokee, by the 
name of TurtTLe Fietp. He is a 
inan of great bodily and mental pow- 
ers. He was distinguished for his 
martial heroism at the battle of the 
florse Shoe, where he was covered 
with wounds and blood. He now fights 
under another banner, and seems as 
valiant to defend the truth, as he then 
was the rights of his country. 

‘* New Orleans and Mobile Mission. 
-——Our missions within the bounds of 
the Mississippi conference are report- 
ed to be in a flourishing condition. 
Our church at New Orleans is finished 
and nearly paid for; and another at 
Mobile is under cover, and so far com- 
pleted that divine service is held in it 
every Lord’s day by our missionary in 
that place. The drafts made in favour 
of these two last missions, amount to 
five hundred dollars ; but it is believed 
that in another year they will be able 
to support their preachers without the 
aid of mission funds.” 

The following account of the mis- 
sions under the direction of the South 
Carolina Conference Auxiliary Mis- 
sionary Society, is taken from the 
Wesleyan Journal, being an extract 
from the annual report of that society : 

At St. Augustine and St. John’s, it 
fills us with regret to state that very 
little has been done the past year. The 
missionary has not been in health, and 
could not fulfil the labours which this 
mission so greatly needs. There still 
is no separate room for the little flock 
at St. Augustine; and we have no 
reason to expect much fruit from our 
labours in that town, until we shall 
have procured a place where we may 
perform the duties of our calling sepa- 
rately and in the order of the church. 
This subject has been, some time since, 
publicly brought into view; and it is 
a source of mortification and pain, that, 
as yet, little has been done to remedy 
the extreme disadvantages which the 
mission suffers for want of a house of 
worship. We earnestly recommend 
the subject once more to the particular 
xotice of the society and the Confer- 
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ence, and to the liberality of our trienBs 
and supporters generally. The mis- 
sion Contains a small church consisting 
of twenty-four members. 

The Tallahassee Mission, in Florida, 
was instituted two years ago. It is 
located so as to include as a principal 
point, the town of Tallahassee ; and is 
distinct from the missionary district of 
the same name. The labours of the 
past year have not been so well reward- 
ed as in the year preceding it. We 
have eight churches, numbering alto- 

ether one hundred and ten members. 

f this number, there are twenty-five 
who belong to the church in the town 
of Tallahassee, where there has been 
a comfortable meeting house built for 
their accommodation. 

The Holmes’ Valley Mission lies 
westwardly from Tallahassee in West 
Florida. This mission bas been occu- 
pied one year only; and returns a rich 
recompense of the zeal and diligence 
which have been bestowed in cultiva- 
ting it. There are here ten churches, 
numbering together 130 members. 

The Pea river mission, which is 
situated in Alabama, and has also been 
but one year in occupancy, returns 103 
members, constituting 12 churches. 

The Habersham mission lies princi- 
pally in the county of that name in 
this state, (Ga.) skirting the country 
of the Cherokee Indians. At the time 
of instituting this mission, it was inten- 
ded that the missionary should make 
occasional excursions among the In- 
dians, and that, as the way might open, 
he should endeavour to sow among 
these needy people, as well as among 
the whites, the good seed of the word 
of life. Respecting this important 
branch of the mission, however, we 
can report but little that has been 
done. Among the whites, there are 
fourteen churches, containing alto- 

gether 456 members. 

The mission at Asbury, in the Creek 
Nation, has experienced much incon- 
venience from the unsettled state of 
that people during the year past. It 
has always been a great disadvantage 
to the mission, that the children could 
with difficulty be kept constantly at 
school; and that when they had but just 
began to be benefited by our labours, 
some of them, and in some instances 
those whose capacity promised well, 
would retire from the institution. Sit- 
uated as we have been among that 
people, and considering fhe habits te 
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which they are addicted, it is by no 
means strange that such should have 
been the case; and we believe that with 
all such establishments as ours, like 
disadvantages have been experienced. 

During the past year, the removal 
of so many Indians as resided on the 
lands lately ceded to the state of Geor- 
gia, has increased this difficulty much 
beyond what had formerly existed. 
Our school has been so fluctuating in 
the number of children attending it, 
that at one time we have had upwards 
of fifty children under our care, and 
at another time, this number has ebbed 
‘away to twenty-five. 

ith respect to their general im- 
provement, it has been no less satisfac- 
tory of late, than formerly it was. In 
evidence of this, we beg leave to pre- 
sent the following, from a letter of 
Colonel Charles Penn Tutt, who was 
in the nation on business of the United 
States’ government; the letter is dated, 
September 2, 1826. 

‘It is with pleasure,” says this gen- 
tleman, ‘“‘that I recommend to the 
notice and patronage of the United 
States, the school at the missionary es- 
tablishment near Fort Mitchell. The 
sehool at present contains upwards of 
50 scholars, many of whom have made 
considerable progress in the attain- 
ment of an English education, and all 
of them have advanced very rapidly 
considering their ages and -the time 
they have been at schoo]. The boys 
are also taught to work upon the farm, 
and some of them have learned the 
use of tools in some of the mechanical 
‘branches. The females are'taught by 
Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Hill to. sew, 
knit, &c; aad much praise is due to 
these ladies for their attention to, and 
parental care bestowed upon the fe- 
male pupils.’’ 

We also have the satisfaction of in- 
forming the society, that the mission 
has received assurances of the govern- 
ment’s patronage, though this advan- 
tage was not extended to it in time to 
secure a dividend for the past year. 

With respect to the spiritual inte- 
rests of the mission, we believe its state 
was never better, perhaps not so good, 
as during the year past. The church 
at Asbury consists of twenty-six mem- 
bers, besides the missionaries, of which 
number, eight are Indians, four are 
whites, and fourteen are blacks. These 
meet in class at Asbury; and the 
number should have been larger but 
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that the same cause which has operated 
against the school, has also, in some 
degree, been felt by the church. Se- 
veral, who, as we trusted, had been 
brought to the knowledge of the truth, 
have removed to a distance from the 
mission. It is now in contemplation 
to fix on several neighbourhoods at 
some distance from Asbury, which 
shall be visited as often as practicable, 
with a view to the preservation of those 
who may previously have been with 
us at our establishment, and to extend 
as widely as practicable the benefit 
of religious teaching throughout the 
nation. 

With these facts before us, which 
we state with unaffected candour, we 
commend the cause of our missions to 
God’s most gracious providence, and 
ae continued patronage. Humbly 

lessing Him for the prosperity of the 
work, and earnestly soliciting your un- 
ceasing prayers that the word of the 
Lord may have free course and be 
glorified among all those to whom it is 
sent, even as it is with you. 

Wyandot Mission.—Extract of a 
letter from the Rev. James Gilruth, 
missionary among the Wyandot Jn- 
dians at Upper Sandusky, to a gentle- 
man in Philadelphia, dated Jan. 20, 
1827: “ When I commenced this let- 
ter, I had no thought of saying any 
thing with respect to the mission ; but 
believing that you, as a friend of Zion. 
would take pleasure in every thing 
that relates to the advancement of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom, I shall give you 
a succinct account of the work of the 
Lord, and the state of things.—Our 
meetings are large—the trickling tear 
and expressive gesture often bespealk 
a heart under the influence of divine 
grace. Four have joined society since 
I came to the mission. 

‘‘ Brother BETWEEN-THE-LoGs is 
gone to rest. He died in the Lord— 
but as brother Finley intends writing 
for the Methodist Magazine an ac- 
count of the life and death of this 
excellent chief, I shall not enter into 

articulars. Our school is perhaps 
arger at this time than it has ever 
been. Our children are at this time 
very healthy in general, though about 
a month ago they were much afflicted 
with colds, of which, together with 
worms, one (Richard Whatcoat) died. 

«‘ There is some reason to believe 
that the Lord has a people even among 
these children. Ata prayer mecting 
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some time ago, there was evidence of 
several being converted, and others 
deeply affected: in short, it was a sea- 
son of heavenly joy to our souls.’ The 
children have regular prayer meetings 
on Wednesday and Sunday evenings. 
Sabbath mornings are devoted to reci- 
ting catechism, in which there is much 
emulation and correctness. In fine, I 
am happy to state, that at present 
things move well. Among our greatest 
troubles is the want of house room and 
bedding, our houses being too smail 
and uncomfortable; but notwithstand- 
ing we are not discouraged. 

*¢ We hope that the friends of Zion 
will remember us that the God of all 
grace may be with us. I beg an in- 
terest in all your prayers.”’ 

Rel. Messenger. 

Piscataquis Mission.—Extract of a 
letter from the Rev. Oliver Beale to the 
corresponding secretary of the Mis- 
sionary Society of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, dated Hampden, { Me.,) 
Feb. 1, 1827: ‘It would be very gra- 
tifying to me to have as highly inte- 
resting information to communicate to 
you as comes from other parts of the 
Lord’s vineyard. But it is not so at 
present. This is the season of the year 
that the lumbering business talxés off 
a great proportion of the men into the 
woods, where they remain till spring. 
Business of this nature seems to occupy 
the attention of the people so generally, 
that there is far too little attention to 
the more important concerns of eter- 
nity. Although the love of the world 
prevails, and a deep insensibility has 
laid hold on the minds of many, yet 
some are stillinquiring the way to Zion. 


We have enjoyed some encouraging 
seasons of late.- Although I cannot 
calculate upon great success the pre- 
seat year, yet I think the prospect 
authorizes a continuance, and 1 doubt 
not a good and flourishing society wil! 
grow out of the Piscataquis mission.’’ 

Highland Mission.—Letter to the 
corresponding secretary of the Mis- 
sionary Society of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, dated Dec. 20, 1826. 

Dear Brother,—I have made my 
third quarterly visit to the Highland 
mission ; and was highly gratified with 
the state of the work. It is now about 
three years since the work com- 
menced; and considering the former 
habits of the people, it is very uncom- 
mon for stability and perseverance. 
A great proportion of the first subjects 
of the revival were heads of families 
and middle aged persons; and the 
young people who have been made 
partakers of the grace of life are 
steadfast, and promise usefulness.-- 
There is yet an open field for labour, 
and a good prospect of a harvest, 
among the young people. There are 
frequent awakenings, and several have 
been converted the last quarter. 

Our quarterly meeting was well at- 
tended, lively, and we have reason to 
believe productive of good. Brother 
J.B. Matthias, our missionary, is per- 
severing in his work, and will make a 
full statement of the mission in his 
last quarter’s report, giving the num- 
bers received into the church, and 
those remaining on trial. He wishes 
me to present this as his third report. 

Yours respectfully, 
Lapan CLARK. 





Extract of a letter from the Rev. J. 
Lb. Crist, to the editors, dated Warm 
Spring, Va., Jan. 1, 1827: * Believ- 
ing it is at all times pleasing to the 
friends of religion to hear of the pros- 
perity of the worlx, I send you a short 
account of it in this quarter. About 
six weeks before our last annual con- 
ference, brother Morgan, the presi- 
ding elder of this district, sent me to 
this county [Bath] to form a new cir- 
cuit. Methodism was. then but little 
more than known by namein this part 
of the country. The professors of reli- 
gion were generally Presbyterians and 
Vvaptisis. Being an entire stranger to 
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the people, I commenced the work 
with fear, but not without hope, by 
travelling through the country, making 
my appointments as I went, preaching 
at first sometimes to only seven or 
eight persons, in places where Me- 
thodist preachers had never been be- 
fore. In general I was well received. 
Three Presbyterian meeting houses 
were opened to me, in two of.which 1 
continue to preach, the other has since 
been shut against me. In a short time 
I succeeded, by the help of the Lord, 
in forming several small societies. At 
conference this was received as a twuv 
weeks’ circuit ; and I wgs reappointe? 






























































































to it. Since then I have been endea- 
vouring to preach Christ, and call sin- 
ners to repentance. At some of my 
appointments, as yet, little has been 
done ; but at other places the Lord has 
measurably owned my labours. Sin- 
ners have been converted; and we 
have now about 140 members in soci- 
ety, who profess to have found redemp- 
tion in the blood of the Lamb. Among 
them are many young persons of the 
most respectable families in this coun- 
try, who bid fair to be ornaments to 
the church. O that they may be pre- 
served blameless unto the coming of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
In general Methodism appears to be 
occupying ground highly respectable, 
and altogether encouraging to its 
friends. The work of the Lord ap- 
pears to be prospering much in the 
adjoining circuits. I am authorized by 
brother Morgan to apprize you, that 
in Greenbrier and Botetourt circuits, 
upwards of 500 persons had been added 
to the church, some time antecedent 
to their third quarterly meeting. He 
has farther authorized me to state, that 
the camp meetings in bis district have 
been unusually successful last year ; 
and that about 500 have joined the 
church at them. He expects to have 
an increase of at least 1000 during the 
ro May the Lord more than realize 
1is expectations.” 

James River District.—Extract of 
a letter from the Rev. L. Skidmore to 
the editor of the Christian Advocate, 
dated Dec. 28, 1826: ‘+ The Lord of 
hosts has been with us, and the Master 
of assemblies in our midst. His strong 
arm has been made bare, and the for- 
tifications of wickedness have been 
awfully shaken. Our congregations 
- have been large and attentive; and 
our ministers have acquitted them- 
selves like workmen who need not to 
be ashamed. The variety of talent so 
happily adapted to the variety of hear- 
ers and congregations, has been fol- 
lowed in a good degree by the expected 
happy effects. Some with the dee 
and acute reasoning of a learned Paul, 
have reduced to silence the clamorous 
reasoners of this world. Some with a 
courageous Peter have gone with 
dauntless step to Sinai’s smoking brow, 
and with intrepid arm have seized and 
hurled with might and skill the red- 
dened bolt among the gazing crowd: 
and others, Apollos like, with strains 
Sweet and soft as the notes of Darid’s 
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harp, have softened down the multi- 
tude to tears. Thus have we seen 
these men of God preaching the ever- 
lasting gospel, with a blazing torch 
just lighted from the divine altar, until 
scores of stubborn foes have been 
brought to bow at the foot of the 
bleeding cross. Here have we with 
them mingled the sympathizing tear, 
poured the fervent prayer, and sung 
the mourner's song, until the tree of 
life has been shaken, and dropped the 
soul-restoring fruit among them; and 
hundreds have eaten thereot, and re- 
joiced in ecstasies, to them unknowa 
before. Hundreds of us are shouting, 
Glory to God on bigh, peace on earth, 
and good will to all men. May the 
Lord of lords, and King of kings ride 
on, conquer and reign, until there 
shall not be on earth an unconverted 
sinner found. And let all the people 
say amen.” 

Extract of a letter from the Rev. B. 
Sabin. dated Ithica, Jan. 13, 1827.— 
After speaking of the beginning of the 
present revival, the writer says,— 
‘* About the first of October, the work 
assumed a more glorious character ; 
convictions were multiplied, and the 
cry was,~ Pray for us.’ Consequently, 
prayer meetings were appointed in the 





chapel every evening except Monday, 


when the classes met ; and indeed our 
class meetings have been among the 
most profitable during the revival ; we 
have not had occasion to omit one. In 
all our prayer meetings, and generally 
in the class meetings, we have given 
opportunity for penitents to manifest 
themselves as the subjects of prayer, 
by coming to the altar, and kneeling 
before the Lord. Sometimes as many 
as a dozen in a meeting have been 
enabled to testify, that ‘the Son of 
man hath power on earth to forgive 
sin.’ Persons from 13 to 60 years of 
age, of both sexes, are the subjects of 
this blessed work. Some of infidel 
principles, who had ever treated re- 
vealed religion with neglect and con- 
tempt, saw their error and danger, 

rounded the weapons of their rebel- 
ion, and took sanctuary in the ‘ blood 
of the Lamb.’ Men of talents, science, 
and of the highest and most respect- 
able standing among us, have humbly 
bowed before the Son of God, and after 
truly repentiog of their sins, in strong 
cries and tears, by faith in his name 
obtained pardon. People from the 
hills around have poured into this val- 
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ley to see the wonderful work of the 
Lord, and while seeing and hearing, 
the ‘ Holy Ghost has fallen on them as 
on us at the beginning,’ to the saving 
of all that believe on his name. There 
are considerable additions to the vari- 
ous religious orders. We have received 
about 230 into society. About 100 
have joined us upon neighbouring cir- 
cuits, (which come within one or two 
miles of the village,) within the bounds 
of the Presbyterian congregation of 
this place. This congregation is large ; 
it extends 4 or 5 miles wn different di- 
rections. To this church there have 
been about 160 added, and about 25 
to the Close Communion Baptists. It 
is the general opinion here that about 
600 have found the pear! of great price 
during the revival. The work still 
goes on, both here and in the adjoining 
eountry. Glory, all glory be to God 
for what he hath done. May the whole 
earth be filled with his praise.” 
Newburgh.-Extract of a letter from 
the Rev. Thomas Mason, dated Jan. 
25,1827. After detailing the circum- 
stances of the commencement and 
progress of the revival, he says,— 
‘‘ There have been added to the society 
in this village 25 persons, and to the 
other societies on the circuit 17, ma- 
king a total of 42. The most of them 
have found ‘ peace with Ged through 
our Lord Jesus Christ,’ and the rest 
I trust are earnestly seeking ‘ redemp- 
tion in the blood of Jesus, even the 
forgiveness of sins.’ Besides those 
who have joined the cburch, there are 
others who are inquiring what they 
must doto be saved. And some would 
have united themselves with us if they 
had not been prevented by those who 
do not think well of this way. The 
converts generally give decided evi- 
dence of a genuine work of grace, and 
T trust what the Lord has already done 
for us is only the beginning of such a 
work as shall demolish the kingdom of 
darkness in Newburgh. When I came 
to the circuit I remembered the pledge 
{ had given te the conference with the 
rest of my brethren, ‘ to use our influ- 
ence to establish Sunday schools and 
missionary societies.’ Three Sunday 
schools were soon organized, and they 
have been attended with evident good 
to the teachers and children. Two of 
them continue in operation ; the othér 
is discontinued during the winter—it 
being where the children cannot as- 
semble during that season. At our 















































Revival in Newburgh, and in Amherst Circuit, Va. 


first quarterly meeting, we resolved 
on organizing a missionary society, 
which was carried into immediate ef- 
fect; and at our last quarterly meet- 
ing, the time fixed for the annual 
meeting, we had $66 to transmit to 
the treasurer of the parent society. I 
found many of the brethren waiting 
for an opportunity to do something in 
this good cause; and | am well con- 
vinced, if proper measures were adopt- 
ed, the circuits generally would con- 
tribute in aid of our missionary funds. 
May the Lord carry on his work until 
the whole earth is filled with his glory.’ 

Amherst Circuit, Va.—Extract of a 
letter fram the Rev. Wm. A. Smith, 
dated Jan. 13, 1827. After speaking 
of the rise and progress of the work, 
the writer states the following inte- 
resting facts:—‘* Two hundred and 
ninety-three have been received as 
probationers during this revival. One 
has gone to his reward—brother 8. 
Taylor, of the county of Amherst, (a 
man of family,) is thought worthy of 
notice in this place.* Soon after bis 
conversion he was arrested by the 
fever. His illness, which was very 
severe, continued for three weeks.— 
His confidence in God was unshaken 
in the severest moments of trial. The 
period of dissolution at length arrived ; 
when looking affectionately on his 
weeping wife and children, he ex- 
claimed, ‘I am happy—I am happy— 
Iam happy!’ and thus fell asleep in 
the arms of Jesus. 

“This work has not been confined 
to any particular age, sex, or condition, 
Parents and children, masters and ser- 
vants, have alike participated. I think 
it due to the respectable part of the 
irreligious community of Amherst and 
Nelson, who attended our camp meet- 
ings, to acknowledge, that their efforts 
to promote the order of those meetings, 
were principally those, under the 
blessing of God, which so distinguished 
them for good order. I will farther 
remark, that should such part of the 
community always give us their influ- 
ence in favour of good order, (which 
they are certainly under a strong mo- 
ral obligation to do,) should we not 
universally be able to maintain good 
order? And has such a community, 
who withholds that influence so jelly 
due, a right to complain of us, if in 
any instance, we should fail in main- 
taining that order, which all acknow- 
ledge to beso desirable ? I thiak not." 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
Annual subscribers and donations from several persons in N. York, $14 25 


From Newburgh Auxiliary Society, by Gilbert Holmes, Sec’y. 66 873 
From Chambersburg Auxiliary Society, by James M‘Farland, Sec’y. 20 00 
Amount collected at missionary prayer meeting, in Allen-street 
Church, New-York, - : - - - - 4 38 
——E= 
OBITUARY. 
— 


DEATH OF MR 


ELIAS HARDY. 


To the Editors of the Methodist Magazine. 
Dear Breturen,—If. you consider the following brief memoir worthy of 
record, and calculated in any degree to promote the cause of religion, you 
will be pleased to give it a place in your excellent Magazine, as early as 


possible. 
Urbana, Nov. 4, 1826. 


Exrras Harpy, son of Samuel and 
Sarah Hardy, was born in Ross coun- 
ty, Ohio, on the 5th day of December, 
1802. When about nine years of age, 
his parents removed to Chillicothe, 
where they now reside. Elias was 
remarkably preserved from the com- 
mon follies of childhood; and, ata very 
early period, was generally esteemed 
as a singularly steady and reflecting 
boy. Meekness, gentleness, obedi- 
ence to his parents, as well as other 
amiable qualities, adorned his juvenile 
years, and rendered him peculiarly in- 
teresting to all who knew him. 

He was a youth of extraordinary 

apis of mind, which he did not fail 
o improve, in the acquisition of every 
useful branch of literature and science 
within hisreach. Ata suitable age, his 
father sent him to an academy, where 
he very soon acquired a thorough 
knowledge of the English grammar. 
Encouraged by this little progress in 
learning, he continued his favorite 
pursuit with increased ardour and as- 
siduity ; nor did he cease his indefa- 
‘tigable application to his studies, until 
be had obtained a knowledge of the 
Hebrew, Latin, Greek and French 
languages. 

His pious parents, who were among 
the first fruits of Methodism in the 
state of Delaware, took much pains to 
raise their son ‘*‘in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord.” And, let it 
be here remarked, for the encourage- 
ment of parents, that all the early 
virtues and religious attainments of 
this promising young man, ought to be 
attributed in a great degree. under 
Cod, to their seasonable instructions, 





Joun F. Wriear. 


and their earnest prayers. Some time 
during the revival of religion in Chil- 
licothe, in 1818—19, an account of 
which you have already recorded, Elias 
became more than ever convinced of 
the necessity and importance, of vital 
godliness, and united himself to the 
Methodist Episcopal church. Hehad 
been so uniformly serious and solemn 
in his deportment previous to his con- 
version, that no great visible change 
appeared in his conduct. It was, how- 
ever, apparent to all, that he had fully 
determined to devote himself to the 
service of God, and live circumspectly 
and exemplary before the world. 

His close confinement, and almost 
constant application to reading and 
study, it is thought, greatly injured his 
constitution, and laid the foundation 
for those severe and repeated attacks 
of affliction, which he afterwards expe- 
rienced. Twice severé fevers had 
well nigh hurried him into eternity. 
At another time, he suffered mucii 
excruciating pain from the scrofula or 
white swelling. But throughout the 
whole of his sufferings, I am informed, 
he manifested a degree of calmness, of 
patience, and of resignation, which 
might well be considered the fruits ot 
genuine piety. 

Young Mr. Hardy, wishing to apply 
himself to the study ef some profession, 
determined to turn his attention toe 
surgery and medicine. He accord- 
ingly commenced, and prosecuted this 
study, for some time, with his usual 
diligence and success. In the fall of 


1824, in order to complete his know- 
ledge of this important science, he 
went fd attend the medical lectures at 
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the university of Lexington, Ky. He 
had been but a short time at the medi- 
cal college, when a severe cold settled 
upon his lungs, which at once blasted 
all the fair earthly prospects of our 
youthful friend. His parents, hearing 
of his dangerous situation, sent his 
brother, with a suitable carriage, and 
had him conveyed home. A large 
number of anxious friends called to see 
him, and rejoiced with the family, that 
he had been able to return. They 
could, however, anticipate but little 
more for them, than the pleasure of 
attending to him in his last illness, and 
the satisfaction of seeing him die. A 
covocil of physicians was called, to 
consult in relation to a remedy; but 
all to no purpose. ** The die was cast.”’ 
I often visi‘ed him in his affliction. At 
the first he appeared much cast down. 
His confidence and religious comfort 
were not sufficient to satisfy him in the 
near approach of death. He seemed 
greatly concerned, and fervently en- 
gaged for sensible enjoyment in his 
God. Much prayer was offered up to 
the throne of grace in his behalf. His 
tender mother, who watched almost 
continually at his bedside with many 
tears, seemed to pray for him without 
ceasing. Nor did we ask in vain. 
Elias soon realized an answer to pray- 
er; and truly his joy was full. A few 
weeks before he died, I administered 
to him the sacrament of the Lord's 
supper; which was made a very spe- 
cial blessing to his soul. At this hour, 
he appeared to enjoy much of the fa- 
vour of God, and to have the mosttrans- 
porting views of future glory. After 
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he had received the consecrated breat 
and wine, he remarked, with tears 
rolling down his emaciated cheeks, 
‘- [| have given up myself to the Lord. 
I feel as 1 never before felt. I am 
now ready to exchange this world for 
a better; where, ah! where I shall! 
rest with the patriarchs and prophets 
of old.” From this time, he appeared 
to wait patiently, and in a state of 
perfect readiness, for his approaching 
dissolution. Theday on which he died, 
was, to him, a season of joy and tri- 
umpb. He continued sensible to the 
very last. His dear mother, wishing: 
to hear him express his firm confidence 
in death, inquired what his prospects 
were ; to whom he gave the most satis- 
factory answer. Embracing his father 
around the neck, he said, ‘‘ You have 
been a good father to me.” He then 
addressed his sister and brothers, in a 
very pathetic manner; charging them 
to serve the Lord, and to meet him in 
heaven. In a few hours after, he ex- 
pired, as in the arms of Jesus, and no 
doubt entered the mansions of eternal 
rest, on the 2!st day of April, 1825. 

I will here subjoin a short extract, 
from an obituary notice of Mr. Hardy's 
death, which appeared in the Gazette 
of Chillicothe :—‘* If exemplary de- 
portmeng through life; an unremitting 
zeal in contributing to the happiness of 
our fellow creatures; and a full con- 
viction of the truths of religion and 
morality. form the basis of immortal 
welfare: the numerous friends of the 
deceased have the most powerful of ali 
consolations, in tacitly yielding to this 
dispensation of providence.” 
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Tor the Methodist Magatiae. 
THE TEAR. 
“ Blessed are ye that weep now, for ye shall laugh."—Zake vi, 21. 


Weer, pilgrim, weep; the tear that’s shed 
ts far more beauteous than the gem 

That lies within the ocean’s bed, 

Qr glitters on the diadem. 

Phe tear that, streaming from thine eye, 
Which flows from gratitude or love, 
Shall be exhaled beyond the sky, 

And treasured in the courts above. 


Weep, pilgrim, weep; the tears which flow, 
More grateful than the dews of even, 

When they are shed for others’ wo 

Are brighter than the stars of heaven. 

The morning flowers cannot display 

A liquid pearl that’s like the tear 

Which sparkles in. the spirit’s ray, 

And shines with heavenly radlance here. 
Baltimere, 1827. 


Weep. pilgrim weep; the tears which fali 
From griefs and sorrows of thy own, 
By Deity are nuinbered all, 


And treasured near the Saviour’s throne. 


Whene’er thev flow from filial fear, 
‘The clouds of mercy richly bend ; 
And copious showers for every tear 


Upon the mourning soul descend. 


Weep, pilgrim, weep ; for soon those tears 
Shall be exchanged for joys divine, 

When mercy’s beauteous bow appears, 
Upon thy pensive soul to shine. 

Keen sorrows may endure awhile, 

But faith will lasting pleasures bring, 

And eause thy prospects drear to smile 
Like to the verdant scenes of spring. 
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